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 Polities and the * 


‘Omnibus Labor Bill 


By Jonathan Stout 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—After three-and-a-half 


months of heaping fire and brimstone on the 

head of organized labor in preliminary Con- 
gtessional fulminations, speeches and hearings, the 
reactionary-dominated House of Representatives this 
week opened debate on an omnibus labor bill which 
would just about completely scrap the complex ma- 
chinery of peaceful industrial relations which, has 
been built up after a half century-of painful effort. 

There is every prospect that the Housé will pass 
this bill which, among other things, wipes out in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining, bans the closed 
union shop and outlaws all but the most elementary 
forms of strikes. Under the chairmanship of Rep. 
Fred Hartley of New Jersey, an open spokesman for 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the House 
Labor Committee has given the NAM the kind of a 
labor bill to please its most reactionary wing. 

The Senate Labor Committee has under consider- 
ation a similar, but much milder, omnibus labor bill. 
When the Senate has acted on this bill, it will be 
necessary for a House-Senate Conference Committee 
to be appointed to iron out the difference between 
th two bills. 

It is calculated, therefore, that a final act of Con- 
gress will not be presented te President Truman for 
possibly two or three months. The anticipation is 
that the President will veto the kind of bill which 


_ would meet Congresisonal approval. 


This time-table strengthens the ray of hope which 


, exists that any labor bill finally passed by Congress 





‘ 
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and signed by the President will be far from- the 
horrendous. objects which are now floating about the 
two chambers on Capitol Hill. 

Two factors are counted on by the strategists who 


- refuse to take alarm over the bills in the House and 


Senate. 
The first factor is that the reactionaries appear to 


* have missed the boat. The drummed-up propaganda 


campaign against labor which brought the public last 
January to the point of supporting anti-labor legis- 
lation, no longer sways the public. The heat against 


labor has been running out of the public’ -mind as 
. other irritants have moved up into first place. Among 
. the No. | irritants in the public mind now are our 


troubles with the Soviet Union on the foreign front 


- and our troubles with rising prices and the high cost 


of living on the domestic front. 


The kind of public support which was available 


’ to the reactionaries last January is no longer to be 
























counted on. The opening of President Truman's 
campaign against the price brigands and profit ex- 


_ tortioners has helped to point the public mind in a 


different direction. Whereas the public was inclined 
to growl at demands for wage increases last January, 


*today the public is inclined to sympathize with such 
. demands. 


But the reactionaries never have understood the 
people and probably will persist in their labor-baiting: 
and undoubtedly will be very surprised at an unfa- 


~ vorable public reaction. 


(Continued on Page Three) 


The second important factor is the 1948 presi- 
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Roosevelt and American Foreign Policy 


N the occasion of the second anniversary of the 
death of Roosevelt, President-Truman accu- 
rately expressed the sorrow of practically all 

Americans and of many citizens of foreign lands at 
his untimely passing. Humanity’s attitude toward the 
great New Deal President was “a response to his 
understanding and his sympathy for suffering—an 
understanding that was deep and sincere because they 
were born of a tragic personal experience.” No mat- 
ter how high the billows of party controversy might 
roll, millions of people had the conviction that there 
was a heart in the White House. The hold of Roose- 
velt over his fellow citizens went deeper than approval 
of any policy or program. It was something basic. 


During President Roosevelt’s life, The New Leader 
vigorously supported his domestic program and most 
of the main features of his foreign policy. At the 
time of the Teheran and Yalta conferences, however, 
we objected to the disastrous concessions to the Stalin 
Government so far as they were publicized, and ex- 
pressed fears with regard to agreements which were 
kept secret for military reasons. Subsequent evenis 
and details of understanding recently revealed, fully 
justify our critical skepticism. Out of those agree- 
ments have come the present tragedies of Eastern 
Europe. 


Having openly criticized President Roosevelt during 
his lifetime, The New Leader now feels that we should 
come to his defense two years after his death. It is 
our conviction that if he had lived, the state of the 
world would be far better than it is. Friends who 
talked with him during the last months of his life 
reported that his eyes had been opened to the expan- 
sionist aggression of Soviet Russia. His expressions 
with regard to the need of standing up in defense of 
the numerous countries which were being coerced into 
the Soviet zone of influence were firm and vigorous. 
It is obvious that had Roosevelt remained alive, 
we should long ago have had the sort of vigorous 
pro-democratic foreign policy which is now being 
fashioned by Truman and Marshall. 

On April 16, Joseph Alsop published a column 


which points to new and conclusive evidence on this 
point. Roosevelt, he says, gave in to Stalin at Teheran 


and Yalta because, remembering the Ribbentrup- 
Molotov Pact, be had ample reason to fear that 
Stalin would carry out his threat to make a separate 
peace. The resulting policy, however bad, had its 
own logic. The correspondence exchanged by Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Stalin after Yalta, when victory 
was in sight, gives clear proof of the abandonment 
by Roosevelt of his former appeasement policy. These 
revealing documents now lie buried in the State De- 
partment. They should be made public. 

During Roosevelt’s last months and during the lapse 
that inevitably followed the taking-over by Truman, 
the Soviet Government consolidated its peripheral 
holdings. The country dig not know Roosevelt's atti- 
tude, had no idea of the changes in policy which he 
was on the point of making. The conviction that 
Stalin was a great friend of democracy was still 
prevalent. It was impossible for a man in Truman's 
position to make a quick change. He thought it 
necessary to go through the long months of Secretary 
Byrnes’ patient. and open attempts at unity in the 
hope that the Russians would compromise and behave 
decently. 

Joseph Alsop writes: “All the evidence suggests 
that Roosevelt would have made approximately the 
moves Truman has made, and made them rather 
sooner. In the White House inner circle before Mis 
death ‘Lend-Lease fur Peace’ had even become a watch- 
word; and by this was meant precisely the sort of 
thing that Truman is now doing in Greece and Turkey. 
It is time for these facts to be known.” 

One_result of the publication of these documents 
would be to sweep away the props from under most 
of the wild arguments of opponents of the President’s 
foreign policy. The people, both in the United States 
and Britain, who carefully strive to conceal all ag- 
gression on the part of the USSR and to magnify 
every fault committed by the British or US Govern- 
ments. constantly shout that they are promoting what 
would have been Roosevelt’s policy had he lived. The 
claim is demonstrably false. It does grave injustice 
to a great man and a great democrat. Whatever mis- 
takes Roosevelt may have made, he did not indulge 
in the sloppy thinking of his false, pseudo-liberal 
friends. 


























at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











Irresponsible Leadership 


IGHTING in northern Greece has 

been resumed, and human lives are 

being sacrificed in the struggle for 
er against Tito’s and Dimitrov’s pene- 
tration into the Aegean peninsula. The 
chances of the success of their drive, 
dim for a number of months, have be- 
come virtually nil since Truman’s ane 
nouncement of American concern over 
Greek independence. 

Under those circumstances, responsi- 
ble leaders trying to rescue the remnants 
of their forces would give the signal for 
retreat. In fact, an order from Tito or 
Dimitrov would suffice to put an end to 
the fighting; one word from Stalin—and 
the entire picture would change. But 
instead of issuing such an order, they 
continue to.send men to death for a lost 
cause, 


This revives the practices of the 
allegedly dissolved Communist Inter- 
national—the uprisings engineered by 
Zinoviev in Tallinn and central Germany 
in the early 1920’s, by Stalin in China 
in 1927, ete. All these specimens of 
“revolutionary gymnastics,” poorly pre- 
pared, with no chance of success, pro- 
voking resentment and cruel reaction, 
have always served the opposite cause. 


We are often told that the leaders of 
Communism have now matured, that 
they have grown up to responsible 


statesmanship. The eVidence proves the 
contrary. / 
” cd « 


IS GREECE A DEMOCRACY? 


Tas question is irrelevant, despite 
the efforts of the fellow-travelers to 
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HENRY WALLACE 
Is He Helping to Develop a Split 
in the Labor Party? 


shift the discussion of the issue to this 
gréund. Military tribunals and mass 


“ynchings certainly do not fit into the 


pattern of democracy; nor does civil 
war, in general. Nor is a monarch the 
necessary ornament of a democratic 
structure. 

But the first task is not to save “Greek 
democracy” but to assure the freedom 
of the vast non-Soviet world; 

Nevertheless, the United States can 
use its influence on the Greek Government 
in order to reduce to a minimum the 
price in blood for the cessation of hos- 
tilities. For instance, the amnesty pro- 
claimed by the Athens Government is 
limited in scope and time. It would be 
a great service to the cause of Greece 
as well as to the international standing 
of the forces of democracy if these 
limitations were abolished. 

“ * - 
HENRY WALLACE AND 
THE BRITISH TORIES 


Henry WALLACE has received his _ 


widest acclaim from the “rebels” in the 
British Labor Party, and has done much 
to strengthen their position against the 
leadership of Attlee and Bevin. 

The “left-wing” of the Labor Party 
has grown considerably since July, 1945, 
A mixture of militant revolutionism, 
pacifism, and traditional opposition te 
compulsory military service has pro- 
duced this movement, which may in the 
near future be able to influence British 
domestic and foreign policy. There have 
already been cases in the House of Com- 
mons where the “rebels” abstained from 
voting, and if the Tories chose to vote 
against the Government, Attlee would 
have to resign. 

These developments mean a deep-going 
split in the Labor Party, and it is ime 
portant to realize their serious sige 
nificance. After the landslide of 1945, 
it seemed that the British Tories were 
doomec to passivity for at least. five 
years. Hardships in the past two years 
have somewhat dimmed the lustre of the 


Labor Party .but were unable to shifp % 
noticeably the relationship of the parties ~ — 


in either the country or Parliament, 


Now the intra-party strife adds to itg | 





decline. The split in the Labor Party © & 


and the gap between its two factiong © 


seems to open the road—in fact, the only 
possible road—for a return of. the Tories 
to power. Wallace is doing his utmost 
to expedite this process. 


CENSORSHIP AND THE ZOO 


S rau explained to Harold Stassen 
why censorship cannot be abolished in 
Russia. An American correspondent, he 
says, once reported from Teheran that 
at a banquet Stalin struck Marsha} 
~Timoshenko . over the head. Another 
time, a reporter wired to the USA a 
rumor that Molotov had exiled Stalin 
from Moscow. These stories, Stalin exe 
plained, often depict the Soviet Governe 
ment “as a sort of zoological garden.” 
Isn’t it obvious that after such an exe 
perience “it will be difficult to dispense 
with censorship?” 

Now censorship was dispensed with, 
very briefly, only two or three times in 
recent years. However, fantastic stories 
about Stalin and his entourage cone 
tinued to pour forth in great numbers. 
They were never so numerous as when 
censorship hit the peak of severiy and 
stupidity. Censorship, as all free nae 
tions of the world have long recognized, 
is not a barrier to false reporting. 

But why the comparison with a 
zoological garden? This is an insult, we 
submit, to the inhabitants of the zoo, 
who are usually quite well-behaved. We 
have never heard of a lion “liquidating’® 
his fellow-residents, or ordering a skunk 
to play prosecutor in front of' a tribunal 
of parrots. Nor are we aware that the 
king of animals forbids marriages be 
tween his subjects of different origin. 

Stalin is doing an injustice to the 
great animal kingdom, 











The Model-T Man 

ERE was an individualist who 
H built the world’s biggest indus- 

trial empire, who paid the high- 
est wages but fought the union, who 
turned anti-Semite and then apologized 
for it, who believed in isolationism but , 
tried to stop a war single-handed, who 
became one of the richest men in the 
world and then sought recreation, not in 
night clubs, but in country dances, who 
wanted to reduce work to 22 minutes a 
day but couldn’t think of anything else 
he really wanted to do but work. All in 
all, one of the most many-sided, lop- 
sided, contrary-minded mortals we shall 
ever meet. Whatever you may think of 
him, he is‘ worth thinking about. 

The key to Henry Ford lies in the 
dramatic fact that is central to his bio- 
graphy. He lived to be 83. At 40, he 
was a poor man, a mere tinkerer with 
machines. At 60 he was one of the rich- 
est, most famous, most vital persons in 
the world. He was a supreme industrial 
organizer. He conferred with presidents. 
His opinions were quoted everywhere. 
But his mind had not changed, could not 
change. It was the mind of the im- 
pecunious and frustrated neighborhood 
tinker. What he had in his simple head 
at 40 determined all the strange things 
which he did and said during the remain- 
ing half of his life when wealth and ac- 
complishment made him an important 
member of society. 


I saw Henry Ford a number of times, 
The first occasion was back in the early 
1900’s. It was when the Socialists were 
first becoming effectively vocal in this 
country. They were explaining eagerly 
to all who would listen that capitalism 
had been completely organized, that 
monopolies controlled production — in- 
eluding invention—that from then on the 


—The Hame Frou 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








individual had no chance except to be 
exploited as a fumble worker. While 
such ideas were chasing each other 
through my mind, I happened to see this 
tall, quiet fellow piloting one of his early 
models down the streets of Detroit. 

The last time I saw him, not many 
years ago, was at the Wayside Inn, up 
in Sudbury, Mass. It had been a favor- 
ite spot of mine long before it was ac- 
quired by Ford in his character of an- 
tiquarian. And after he took it over I 
often stopped for a meal or to spend the 
night. The old kitchen, the carriage 
house, the quaintly furnished bedroom 
never lost their charm for me. So on 
this sunny summer afternoon as_I stroll- 
ed through the gate I noticed a long, 
shiny Lincoln car—and there under a 
tree was Henry Ford talking quietly to 
a couple of chance guests of the house, 
When he was free from his secretaries 
he was far from unapproachable. 
sure that if I had joined the group I 
could have had a talk with him. But I 
prefeyred to sit down under another tree, 
light my pipe and just look at this mul- 
timillionaire, see how he acted among 
ordinary people. 

What struck me most was the fact 
that this figure before me displayed not 
a single mark of the successful business- 
man. There was nothing of the rotund- 
ity, of the chestiness, of the repressed 
exhibitionism, of the self-conscious 
greatness. Every physical characteristic 
was the opposite of the features of the 
capitalist with which we had been 
familiarized by Art Young’s cartoons. 
Tall, slender, clad in sober black, he 
leaned against a chair and talked quietly 
with the changing group. Or, rather, he 
listened more than he talked, listened at- 
tentively, with genuine interest. And I 


Iam) 


noted that among the others there wag 
none of that sickening kowtowing which 
is so often characteristic of those who, 
in this democratic land, have the privi- 
lege of converse with the great. These 
persons were obviously discussing some 
topic on terms of equality. 

In other, more important ways, this 
man was not like the fictional robber 
baron, On the day of his death I heard 
a friend exclaim: “How typical of Amere 
ican puritanism! Here the man had mile 
lions and he never went on a binge, never 
had a mistress, never got drunk, never 
took a fling at the horses. He might just 
as well have been poor.” In this respect 
the only other super-rich man with 
whom you can compare him is the elder 
Jonn D. Rockefeller. But in other ways 


they were as different as could be. 
* * ~ 


The Simple Man With Millions 


Tus man who was nothing at 40 and 
an industrial potentate at 60 was sold 
many a bill of goods: All of the curious 
contradictions in his statements and ac+ 
tions become intelligible if you remember 
that, despite his genius with machines 
and with business organization, the in- 
ner furnishing of his mind -was ahout 
equal to that of the first fellow you meet 
when you walk down the street. What 
would any ordinary man do if he sud- 
denly found himself in a position of 
power with all sorts of talented propa- 
gandists trying to pull him in all direc- 
tions at once? 

So one slimy fellow sold him on the 
Protocols of Zion, and as soon as he had 
the truth presented to him he franidy 
recanted. So some pacifists got his ear 
—and in all simplicity he thought a 
dramatic gesture could serve as a call 
away from arms. The Peace Ship whieh 
sailed on December 4, 1915, was to “get 
the boys out of the trenches by Christ- 
mas”—which was three weeks later. So 
to his dying day he went round like west- 
ern populists or Father Coughlin—with 
the*notion that ll the world’s troubles 
are started by ie international bank- 
ers.” So, too, he continued to harbor the 





Henry Ford and Wife in Model T 


thought that government interference 5 
with the individual was practically al« 
ways wrong. 

One principle of economics was cleat 
to his common-sense mind. He under- 
stood how to create markets. When he 
said “a low-wage business is a bad busi- 
ness,” he was thinking of sales. Well do 
I recall the consternation created in 1922 
when he announced a minimum of $6 @ 


_day for his men. One of our New York 


dailies wrote editorially: “Now watch 
the Socialists squirm.” But the Socialists 
were delighted. It was the great capi- 
talists who squirmed and cursed. And 
in these days it is interesting to recalk 
that Ford again and again voluntarily 
reduced the price on his cars. Low pricesy 
high wages—and profits mounting all 
the time. The economic principles of this 
simple-minded man seemed to work. A 
dose of this Henry Ford idea in the 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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By JONATHAN STOUT 
. (Continued from Page One) 
dential campaign. If doubt ‘exists in 
anyone’s mind that this campaign is well 
under way, it would be clarifying to 
examine what is happening in the Sen- 
ate, and particularly in the Senate Labor 
Committee. . 

Last January it was clear, as was 
pointed out in this column, that the 
composition of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee would leave it pretty evenly di- 
yided as between liberal and conserva- 
tive members. At that time, the Chair- 
man, Senator Taft, appeared to be 
building himself up to hold the middle- 
of-the-road balance of power. 

Today that balance has been upset. 
That was accomplished chiefly by three 
liberal Republicans: Wayne Morse of 
Oregon, George Aiken of Vermont and 
Irving Ives of New York. While Morse 
played the leading public role in this 
important backstage 
role:-was played by Ives, who is regarded 
here as Tom Dewey’s spokesman in the 
Senate. 

The result of this activity has been 
to give the liberals the majority in the 
Senate Committee, so that the labor bill 
reported out of the Senate is likely to be 
widely different from the House bill. 

But more than that, the role of Ives 
has been used to promote the candidacy 
of Dewey as the “liberal” Republican 
candicate for the presidential nomina- 
tion, while Taft has been made to ap- 
pear the “conservative” Republican 
eandidate. 

In short, the kind of labor bill that 
will come out of the Senate is very much 
a part of the race between Dewey and 
Taft for the Republican nomination, 
And the kind of bill Congress will finally 
pass and the kind that will be acceptable 
to President Truman is equally as much 
part of the race between Truman and 
his Republican opponent for the Presi- 
dency. 

In any case, the wild men led by NAM 
spokesman Hartley in the Lower House 
are no asset either to Taft or Dewey 
and are a liability to whoever will be 
the Republican candidate. Don’t be too 
surprised if the Republican High Com- 
mand begins frowning heavily in Hart- 
ley’s direction, 

That ain’t no joke, son; 
polities. 


ILGW Blasts 
Anti-Labor Bills 


‘Tur General Executive Board of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, holding its’ quarterly session at 
the Hotel Shoreham here, loosed a broad- 
side this week against the two omnibus 
anti-labor bills in the House and Senate. 
With David Dubinsky presiding, the 
Board issued the following statement 
addressed to Congress: 

“The frantic anti-labor campaign; 
which is shaping up in the form of two 
omnibus bills, in the House and the 
Senate of the United States, while 
ostensibly designed to curb or outlaw so- 
tallied labor excesses or misuse of power 
is in reality a concerted attack not only 
on union safeguards and union security 
but also an attempt to wipe out or 
weaken every social advance secured in 
our country during the past 14 years. 

“The labor-baiting program which 
Congress is now rushing to completion 
is a bare-faced and undisguised replica 
of the program of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. The proposal to 
abolish the National Labor Relations 
Board, to outlaw industry-wide bargain- 
ig, to emasculate the Norris-LaGuardia 
Anti-Injunction Act even in private in- 
dustry, and put the unions under the 
anti-trust restrictions—to mention but 


that’s 
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| Polities and the Omnibus:Labor Bill 


a few of the draconic features of the 
omnibus bills before Congress—reveal 
the true motives and objectives of the 
forces which have combined to make a 
shambles of orderly labor-management 
relations in America and to move back 
three generations the living and working 
standards of the wage-earners of our 
country. 

“No amount of Congressional verbiage 
and window-dressing can conceal the 
fact that this union-wrecking program 
is the hope and the inspiration of every 
labor-hater, every arrogant profiteer and 
advocate of special interests. These 
anti-social forces are not concerned with 
stability and peace in industry. They 
are fostering a straitjacket on the labor 
movement regardless of the tragic con- 
sequences, the bitterness, the discontent 
and chaos that are bound to emerge 
from their wrecking crusade. 


Those who are sponsoring this 
frontal attack upon the well-being and 
security of more than half of our pop- 
ulation are reckless gamblers in Amer- 
ica’s future if not vindictive  self- 
seekers. ... 

“The manipulators of the anti-labor 
campaign might well be reminded that 
the organized labor movement presents 
today the only real bulwark against the 
destructive forces of totalitarianism 
everywhere, including America. The 
blows which are aimed at labor in Con- 
gress today are basically blows at de- 
mocracy. As citizens and trade union- 
ists, we pledge unreservedly and without 
stint every ounce of material, moral and 
spiritual strength we possess in the 
struggle to repel this reckless, immoral 
and unfair crusade against the Amer- 
ican trade unions and we call upon all 
freedom-loving and fair-thinking ele- 
ments in our country to join with us in 
this crucial hour.” 

- fod = 


American Youth 
Against Democracy 


For the second time this month a 
sound research job on a Communist or- 
ganization has been issued by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
The Committee’s Report on American 
Youth for Democracy, published this 
week, adds an authoritative work to the 
arsenal of source material on Commu- 
nist and Communist-front organizations, 

Its opening sentence reads, “A shrewd 
observer once remarked that ‘France 
lost the war not in Flanders but in the 
schoolrooms.’” The publication then 


-proceeds to take up factually the ques-_ 


tion whether the AYD is a Communist 
organization. 

A fact which the Communists have 
long attempted to obscure is bared by 
the House publication’s revelation that: 

1—Max Weiss, president of the Young 
Communist League, published a pro- 
posal in the September, 1943 issue of 
“The Young Communist,” which de- 
scribes itself as “a magazine of the 
theory and practice of Marxism- 

Leninism,” and which has been the 
theoretical organ of the Communist 
Party for about 20 years; the proposal 
being “to change the program and 
name of the YCL and to broaden its 
leadership in order to help create a 
new, united anti-Fascist youth or- 
ganization.” 

2—On October 15, 1943, “a special 
convention of the Young Communist 
League was held at Manhattan Center 
at 34th Street and Eighth Avenue in 
New York City. At this convention 
the Young Comunist League officially 
transformed itself into the American 
Youth for Democracy.” 

The analysis shows AYD’s agreements 
and disagreements with American for- 
eign policy. The publication takes note 
of the tact that: 





David Dubinsky 


Indicts Bills to Smash Unions 


“The AYD was born during the period 
of World War II, when Russia was al- 
ready an ally. The AYD was active in 
securing blood donors, selling war 
bonds, running canteens, and furthering 
the March of Dimes. The National 
board of the AYD affirmed its support 
of the ‘timely proposal of Secretary of 
Navy Knox for a system of postwar 
universal obligatory training for youth’ 
—adding that—‘this world-wide war has 
taught us that we can never again allow 
a generation of youth to exist who are 
not fully equipped to defend this country 
with arms in hand.’” 

The publication takes equally ready 
note of the fact that: 

“The international Communist line 
changed after the end of the war, and 
the AYD subserviently followed the pat- 
tern set down for it. Its emphatic views 





on universal military training were for- 
gotten. in its startling reversal on this 
question. We quote: ‘American Century 
is a fancy way of disguising the most 
aggressive kind of American imperial- 
ism, out to conquer the world—first eco- 
nomically then politically. Is that 
Fascism? It’s exactly what Hitler tried, 
only he called it Lebensraum and Ger- 
man Destiny. It’s in the light of this 
that we understand President Truman’s 
call for universal military training. 
Well, our foreign policy is headed away 
from cooperation with other nations for 
peace. It’s aimed at world imperialist 
expansion, That’s why President .Tru- 
man looks for a giant-size army. So 
we're. opposed. to. universal. military 


training because it means a large army . 


to be used for anti-democratic purposes 
of our army in China. ...’” 


The publication then examines the 
AyD in relation to Soviet foreign -policy 
and is unable to find a single example 
of deviation, difference or criticism. The 
parallel is followed carefully through all 
the postwar policies of the Soviet Union, 
from the Communist campaign to force 
the United States to recall American 
soldiers trom China, to share the atomic 
bomb secrets, with the Soviet Union, etc. 
In every case the AYD took positions 
and conducted various activities to sup- 
port Soviet foreign policy. 

The publication two weeks ago by the 
House, Committee of a study entitled 
The Communist Party of the United 
States as an Agent of a Foreign Power 
appeared to mark a refreshing change 
in the policies of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities under its 
new chairman, J. Parnell Thomas, The 
latter seems to have broken with the 
circus grand-standing policies of his 
predecessors whose carelessness with 
facts undermined the value and effective- 
ness which is potentially within the 
scope of the House Committee. 








| An Editorial— 


frequent contributor to The New 
Leader, celebrates his sixty-fifth birth- 
day. The New Leader joins his friends, 


him well. We especially look forward 
| to seeing more of his illuminating 
books and articles. 

Within the last five years Maclver 
| has done some of his most significant 
| work, In 1942 he published a brilliant 
| analysis of Social Causation. The fol- 
| lowing year he made some acute ob- 
| seryations on war and the postwar 
| world in Towards an Abiding Peace. 
| Only a few months ago he published 
; another major work, The Web of 
Government, a discussion of the na- 
ture and role of the state that is full 
of pertinent wisdom. While engaged 
in the writing of these books and in 
teaching, Maclver also conducted a 
series of talks on group relations 
under the sponsorship of the Institute 
for Religious and Social Studies of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary, and 
has thus far edited three books for 
the Institute, the most recent of which 
appeared only last month. And he is 
at present engaged in a study de- 
signed to yield some practical sug- 
gestions for eliminating group hos- 
tility in America. 

In addition to his scholarly activi- 
ties, MacIver has also written for the 
liberal and the democratic Socialist 
audience, mainly through The New 
Leader. Unlike the confused acade- 








colleagues and students in wishing 


Tribute to Robert Maclver 


HIS week Robert M. Maclver, 


i sociologist and political scientist 


at Columbia University and a 


micians who speak out against the 
familiar forms of reaction but apolo- 
gize for the tyranny of Stalinist 
Russia, MaclIver has always recog- 
nized the nature of both left and 
right totalitarianism. 





Born in Scotland, Maclver com- 


bines the broad outlook of European 
scholarship with the scientific and 
democratie spirit of the best tradition 
of American social thought. His con- 
tributions to the establishment of a 
scientific and philosophic basis for 
Social Democracy place him alongside 
such distinguished and _ influential 
Americans as Thorstein Veblen, John 
Dewey, Morris R. Cohen and Roscoe 
Pound. By his wide interests and 
vast scholarship, MaclIver joins social 
science with what is called humanism. 
In Maclver, as in the great thinkers 
with whom he must be compared, the 
insights of the artist are molded by 
the discipline of the scientists. 


MaclIver has always-been extraor- 
dinarily independent. He does not in- 
discriminately join committees for 
this or that; he lends his name only 
to those causes he intends to serve 
actively. He belongs to*no “school” 
in academic circles, and has not sought 
to collect disciples. He cannot be con- 
veniently pigeonholed even by the 
professional classifiers who label but 
do not understand. 

The New Leader is happy to greet 
Robert M. MaclIver an his sixty-fifth 
birthday, and is proud to number him 
among its contributors. 
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raking control of Vera 
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Research Department. 
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Commission in Washington. 


by, the withdrawal 


executive secretary for eight years. 
Although the Board 


tion’s activities, by having 


mzmed Director 


HE Foreign Policy Association 

| has ended nine months without 
neutral leadership by appointing 

Dr. Brooks Emeny, head of the Cleve- 
land Council on World Affairs, to the 
post of President of the Association. 
As an organization avowedly devoted 
to non-partisan research and educa- 
tion on world affairs, the FPA has 
thus: ended a critical period, during 
which it was de facto under the policy- 
Micheles 
who heads the Association’s 


Dr. Dean, whose writings have fre- 
quently been accused of pro-Soviet 
bias, consolidated her position in the 
Association after the resignation in 
May, 1946, of Major-Genera) Frank 
Ross. McCoy from the presidency of 
‘the Association. General McCoy is at 
present Chairman of the Far Eastern 
General 
McCoy’s resignation was followed last 
year by a replacement of key per- 
sonnel at the New York headquarters 
of the Foreign Policy Association, led 
of Dorothy F. 
Leet, who had been the Association’s 


of Directors 
had pledged itself to delay al] impor- 
tant organizational changes until the 
appointment of a new president, Mrs. 
Dean was able in September to ex- 
fend her control over the Associa- 
herself 
of Publications, as 


- 
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Reorganization oi ForeignPolicy Association 








By Fred Porter 


well as head of the Research Depart- 
ment, thus achieving full editorial 
supervision of three periodicals: the 
weekly Foreign Policy Bulletin, the 
semi-monthly Foreign Policy Report, 
and the bi-monthly Headline Series 
pamphlets. This development led to 
the resignation of Walter Q. Wilgus, 
who had acted -as Assistant to the 
President under General McCoy. 

Although a pro-Soviet slant and a 
peculiar reluctance to deal with the 
problem of Communism had marked 
the Association’s publications evor 
since the late Raymond Leslie Buell 
was replaced by Mrs. Dean, this trend 
became even more evident after the 
resignation of General McCoy. The 
Foreign Policy Association’s Board of 
Directors agreed on the selection of 
Dr. Brooks Emeny only after many 
months of persistent, although skill- 
fully veiled opposition from Mrs. 
Dean. 

Dr. Emeny’s Cleveland Council at- 
tracted nation-wide attention last 
January, when it staged a Foreign 
Affairs “orum, “Report From the 
World,” in cooperation with Time 
magazine. Dr. Emeny’s_ scholarly 
achievements have been paralleled by 
his energetic organizational and pro- 
motional activities in the cause of 
world affairs education. 


*« * * 


Tue Foreign Policy Association has 
just entered a promotional campaign, 


for which it has enlisted the sponsor- 
ship of an initiating committee headed 
by Raymond Swing, and composed of 
Senator Warren Austin, James F. 
Byrnes, John Foster Dulles, Virginia 
Gildersleeve, Herbert H. Lehman and 
Harold E. Stassen. It has also set 
up a board of regiona! sponsors which 
includes prominent personalities in 
various parts of the nation. 

It is not clear whether these spon- 
sors—who, in New York, include a 
number of eminent anti-Communist 
liberals—are fully aware of the edi- 
torial leanings of the publications 
which they are thus helping to boost. 
A any rate, it would seem that the 
new leadership of the Foreign Policy 
Association is making efforts to coun- 
teract the public impression which the 
writings and actions of Mrs. Dean 
have created jn recent months. 

There is no question about the sin- 
cerity of most of the members of 
the Association’s Board and research 
staff. Individual members of the 
Board of Directors have long been 
alarmed by the persistent trend in 
the Association’s publications to give 
the hard facts of world affairs a pro- 
Soviet sugar-coating. This has been 
achieved, particularly in Mrs. Dean’s 
own writings:and speeches, through 
an aura of academic dignity and pre- 
tension of fairness. But even more 
than the contents of the Association’s 
publications have the subjects which 
are not treated indicated the avoid- 
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We Meet Charlie Chaplin 


SYNDICATED columnist and 1] 
A walked away from the mass in- 

terviev which Chailie Chaplin 
had just granted the press on Apri) 15th 
at New York’s Hotel Gotham. “You 
know,” said the columnist, “if the people 
who were present had only laughed at 
what Chaplin has said, as you would 
Jaugh at any comic,:the interview would 
have accentuated that he was really be- 
fuddled.” That, in a nutshell, was the 
opinion of almost every newsman at the 
ronference: Charlie Chaplin is a great 
artist on the screen: but befuddled off. 

When questioned as to whether he be- 
‘ieved Stalin t be a dictator, Chaplin 
answered: “Now that all depends upon 
what you mea.. by a dictator.” He said 
that he did not believe in dictatorship, 
but—“I am against dictatorship any- 
where 1 live.” 

When questioned about his friendship 
for Hans Eisler, the brother for Ger- 
hard, and himself an active Communist, 
Chaplin answered: “I am proud to call 
him my friend.” 


Chaplin over and over again accentu- 
ated his belief in the common man; his 


defense of the underdog. He claimed 
thr; his films arouse “pity” for the 
oppressed of the world. This writer 


asked Chaplin: “Have any of the pro- 
ceeds of your recent films gone toward 
helping the people of Europe, for ex- 
ample, rehabilitate themselves? Have 
thes2 proceeds been used to aid the demo- 
cratic resistance forces?‘’ Answer:: “Er 
—er—I don’t know. But the military 
tised my film ‘The Great Dictator’ and 
we gave it to them whenever they re- 
quested it.” He also boasted that he 


« 


By Walter K. Lewis 


had made many speeches calling for a 
second front. 

Chaplin hesitated to compare Russian 
expansion of ioday with German ex- 
pansionism of yesterday. He echoed the 


Communist line by stating that Hitler 
used the same techniques against the 
Communists as are being used today. 
those 


When told that speaking out 





CHAPLIN 
Not Against All the Great 
Dictators? 


against the Communists today are in 
the main those who also spoke out 
against Hitlerism, Chaplin let it die 
there. There were other questions asked 
of Chaplin—his war record, his deter- 


world, 


mination not to take out American citi- 
zenship papers, etc. The ncewspapermen 
present had a field day. 

Chaplin said that he was for private 
enterprise, but against its abuses. He 
said that he was against dictatorsnip 
in any form, lut only where he lived. 
He said that he was for the commen 
man, but if that common man lived 
under dictatorship—well. And, above all, 
Chaplin confessed that what he was 
attempting to do now via the art of *he 
film was to create “pity” for the com- 
mon man. What the common man needs 
most besides a bellyful of food is a 
belly-laugh, the way Chaplin can give 
you one. If this report seems befudied, 
it is only because it mirrors the iriter- 
view and the man who gave it. 

Reviewing “Monsieur Verdoux” in the 
Daily Worker, David Platt says that it 
is a “brilliant” satire on capitalist so- 
ciety, which “encourages killing on a 
mass scale.” It is “liberally sprinkled 
by thoughts like ‘this a _ ruthless 
and one must be ruthless to 
cope with it.’” 





UE Goes Big Time 


F ottowinc on the heels of contract 
terminations for a number of “liberal” 
radio commentators, the United Elec- 
trical Workers Union (CIO), which is 
under Communist control, announced 
the first union sponsored commentator 
in radio history. Leland Stowe was the 
choice and for his efforts he is to receive 
$500 a week, it is reported. The weekly 


ance of problems which might reveal 
Soviet 
Trojan Horse methods. 


Directers (which, generally speaking, 
is by this time controlled by a ma- 
jority 
guidance) is paralleled inside the Re- 
search Department itself. The writings 
of such research associates as Grant 
. McClellan, Vernon McKay, Olive 
Holmes and Winifred N. Hadsel re- 
veal that-they are struggling—quite 
often in vain, it appears—against the 
policy which is imposed on them. On 
the other hand, it is notable that the 
Daily Worker reported approvingly 
the speech made by the Association’s 
Far Eastern expert, 
Rosinger, at a recent FPA Waldorf- 
Astoria luncheon devoted to China. 
There can be little doubt that the 
Associations is equipped to fulfi}l its 
important task properly if the policy 
monopoly which has existed in recent 
months can be broken by the new 
leadership. 


(In the belief that the structure and 
personnel as well as policies of organi- 
zations 
for popular consumption are of ex- 
treme importance, we shall print in a 
forthcoming issue another article in 
this connection on the Foreign Policy 
Association by Julius Epstein.) 











expansion and Communist 


The conflict within the Board of 


which follows Mrs. Dean’s 


Lawrence K. 


that disseminate infirmation 


al 


total cost for the program will run to 
some $4,000. 

Why is the UE putting on the show? 
Insiders tend to play down the strong 
coneern for liberals on the air that is 
implied in the UE venture, and point 
instead to the rising national current 
feeling against partyliners. In Wash- 
ington, a number of proposals are being 
studied to ban Communist-led unions 
from collective bargaining. Bills to ban 
the CP itself have been discussed. Rec- 
ognizing this national feeling, the CP has 
bought full-page advertsements in a 
number of-papers throughout the coun- 
try to defend their “rights.” The UE 
has recently published a pamphlet an- 
swering the Satevepost articles on the 
anti-CP rebellions in CIO, authored by 
James Matles under the title: The Meme 
bers Run This Union. Ironically, enough, 
the pamphlet is being distributed to the 
skeptical and amused membership. With 
the new program the UE no doubt hopes 
tc check the growing general anti-party- 
line attitude. 

The present weekly cost totalled for 
a year comes to more than $200,000, 
Can it be that the UE leadership is 
anxious to hold on even if it means the 
depletion of the union treasury? After 
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all, they may reason, if they are not in © 


control what difference does it make 
what happens to their union? At any 
rate, the UE membership continues to 
suffer the onus of a leadership whose 
allegiance is not to them but to a for- 
eign power, 





@ Recently received from Dresden, in 
the Soviet zone of Germany, is an in- 
teresting document: 
police forces there. Dated Dec. 3, 1946, 
it shows that of 1,972 in the Dresden 
police ferce, 1,660 belonged to the So- 
cialist Unity Party, 1 to the Liberal 
Democratic Party, 4 to the Christian 
Democratic Party, and 307 to no party. 
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Trends in 
American 





Liberalism 


By Nathaniel M. Minkoff 


Secretary-Treasurer of the Joint Board of the Dress and Waistmakers Union of 
Greater New York 


eral tradition which has manifested 

itself from its beginnings. Tvo 
often is our perspective of American 
liberalism obscured by the record of the 
selfishness of the vested interests of this 
country who have often stepped rough- 
shod over the American people. 

Undoubtedly America has yet far to 
go before it can claim to be a fully 
democratic nation. Particalarly is prog- 
ress necessary in the direction of genuine 
equality among the many racial and 
ethnic groups that form our nation. But 
we must recognize too that in no coun- 
try, with the possible exception of Eng- 
Jand, has the liberal tradition been so 
vital, so continuous and so influential. 
It is a tradition in which Eugene V. Debs 
and Samuel Gompers were alike nurtured 
and with which the movements repre- 
sented by these men have been most 
intimately associated. 

American liberalism has had its tri- 
wmps and defeats. The trend has been 
spasmodic and cyclical. Every serious 
orward movement has been followed by 
a period of reaction during which the 
radical changes of the previous years 
are absorbed into the normal life of the 
nation. But never—not even in the years 
of “normalcy” between 1920 and 1953— 
did liberalism cease altogether to func- 
tion as a directive force in our national 
life. And always there has been the day 
of revival. 


To United States has a great lib- 


* ” * 


The Failure of the PAC 


Communism has had considerable in- 
fluence upon American liberalism, the 
American labor movement and our po- 
litical thinking generally. But it has 
been an influence of confusion, demorali- 
zation and disintegration. The frequently 
changing party-line has done more to 
¢orrupt and discredit American liberalism 
than any other factor in recent history. 

Under its late leader, Sidney Hiilman, 
the PAC (Political Action Committee) 
not only had the active support of the 
Communists’ but in many localities was 
completely controlled by them. In-New 
York State, for example, the PAC was 
essentially the American Labor Party, 
Which the Communists had captured 
after a long fight, in the course of which 
the democratic elements had withdrawn 
to form the Liberal Party. 

Even though the PAC was a failure 
Politically, as the elections last year 
plainly showed, the Communists did 
succeed, for a while at least, in their 
attempt to convert official liberalism 
into a party front. Either you went 
along with the Communist-permeated 
PAC or you were a “Fascist” and “red- 
baiter.” . This maneuver did more to 
Paralyze American liberalism than all 
the attacks of reaction. Many an honest 
American liberal was trapped by this 
Btratezvy and turned into an unwilling 
tool of the Communists. 

The death of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Bent the liberal forces of America into 
Petreat, which recent elections turned 
into a rout. PAC’s board of strategy— 
in which the Communists played an im- 
Portant part—tried to reorganize its 
forces, and with the aid of Henry Wal- 
lace, Fiorello LaGuardia and Jo David- 
0%n attempted to reform its lines by 


} Merging with the Independent Committee 


of Arts and Science under a new name, 
Progressive Citizens of America. But 
PAC or PCA, it is still a front for the 
Communists. 


APRIL 19, 1947 


Toward a New New Deal 


Wirn the Republican success at the 
polls last November, and the avalanche 
of anti-labor bills introduced into Con- 
gress after the opening of the current 
session, labor leaders and liberals gen- 
erally began to bethink themselves of 
the need for rallying the scattered New 
Deal forces in resistance to the reac- 
tionary trend. Realizing the urgent need 
of establishing a strong liberal front 
free from Communists and fellow-trav- 
elers, the Union for Democratic Action 
called a conference in Washington dur- 
ing the weekend of January 4, 1947. 

A leading part in this conference was 
played by well-known liberals, such as 





ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
In ADA 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Leon Henderson, 
Wilson Wyatt, Mayor Herbert Humphrey 
of Minneapolis, Cornelia Brice Pinchot, 
teinhold Niebuhr, Elmer Davis, Herbert 
H. Lehman, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
Jr. A considerable number of top-rank- 
ing AFL and CIO trade union leaders 
also attended, but remained in the back- 
ground. 


- Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who has often 
been criticized for her ambiguous atti- 
tude towards the Communists, took an 
active part in the proceedings. She at- 
tended every session; she participated 
frequently in discussion and acted as 
chairman of the resolutions committee. 
The report which she submitted in be- 
half of this committee, and which was 
unanimously adopted after a thorough 
discussion, gives an accurate picture of 
the political physiognomy of the con- 
ference: 


“1—The New Deal program must be 
extended to insure decent levels of 
health, nutrition, shelter and educa- 
tion. 

“2—Civil liberties must be protected 
from concentrated wealth and over- 
centralized government. They must be 
extended to all Americans, regardless 
of race, color, creed or sex. 

“3—Any sound foreign policy re- 
quires a healthy and prosperous do- 
mestic economy.. 

“4-The United States must con- 
tinue to give full suport to the United 
Nations. The conference endorses the 
American plan for international con- 
trol of atomic energy. 

“5—Because the interests of the 
United States are the interests of free 
men everywhere, America must fur- 
nish the political and economic sup- 
por’ to democratic and freedom-loving 
peoples the world over. 

“G—Within the general framework 
of present American foreign policy, 
steps must be taken to raise the 


standards of living. and support civil 
and political freedoms everywhere. 
These policies are in the great demo- 
cratic tradition of Jefferson, Jackson, 


Lincoln, Wilson and Franklin Delano - 


Roosevelt. We reject any association 
with Communists or sympathizers with 
Communism in the United States as 
completely as we reject any association - 
with Fascists or their sympathizers. 
Both are hostile to the principles of 
freedom and democracy on which this 
republic has grown great.” 
* * * 


Repudiation of Totalitarians 


Ar a second conference held in Wash- 
ington during the weekend of March 29, 
where the attendance was even better, 
t'« Americans for Democratic Action 
(ADA) implemented its program into a 
formal declaration of policy and prin- 
ciples. In its declaration on democratic 
rights, it stated, among other things: 

“We believe in freedom of speech 
and organization for all people of all 
political faiths. We oppose any at- 
tempt to illegalize or to deny freedom 
of expression to any minority group 
or party. We support the government’s 
right to exclude from government 
employment persons who adhere to 
foreign governments or totalitarian 
political philosophies in any case where 
such adherence may endanger the best 
interests of the United States.” 

In its foreign policy program the ADA 
declared: 

“We firmly believe in the urgent 
need for and in the possibility of a 
working understanding with the USSR. 
We do not believe that such an un- 
derstanding can be achieved either 
by indiscriminate resistance to every 
Soviet proposal or by continuous sur- 
render to Soviet political and terri- 
torial pressure.” 

It also expressed itself in favor of 
immediate aid to the people of Greece, 
urging at the same time that the United 
Nations be strengthened so that “it will 
have the military, legal and financial 
power to deal with the problems such as 
the present Greek crisis.” 

The significance of the newly formed 
Americans for Democratic Action is that 
it marks a definite break with the 
ideological subserviency that has caused 
so many American liberals to follow 
slavishly every twist and turn of Com- 

munist Party line in the past thirty 
years. There are, of course, those who, 
like Max Lerner of PM, and Frieda 
Kirchway of The Nation, herald the 
birth of the new liberal group, but 
lament its unequivocal disassociation 
from Communism. But, fortunately, they 
are no longer unchallenged in setting the 
tone for American liberalism. 
* +* * 


The Third Party Question 


Iy the preamble to the constitution 
adopted at the March conference, the 
ADA declares: 

“We are neither a third party move- _ 
ment nor a part of any political party. 
Our aim is to provide a medium and 
a program to unite the liberal and 
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MEN AND IDEAS 


In our time of confusion, in no ranks has this cenfusion been more intense 
than among men who attempt to guide their lives by ideas and ideals. Among | 
them have been some misguided American libreals. It is our belief that an earnest 
attempt to understand their motivations, and the social and moral calamities they 
have led to, is more helpful than vitriolic abuse. One approach, the latter, has 
within it only the potential for self-satisfaction; the other for possible reclamation 
of those who, for too long, have helped to obscure the ethical beacons of justice 
in our age. Only now is the lesson being learned by some erring liberals that | 
truth cannot emerge after a long moratorium on truth. The lesson that John 
Dewey has Jong taught is that the means we utilize in our quests determines the 
kinds of destinations we reach. Another lesson that is the outgrowth of tragedy 
is that opposiiton of tyranny can be safeguarded only when the replacement is 
positive, affirmative in its plans for growth and constructive in its allegiances. | 
In this article by Nathaniel M. Minkoff, stress is j 
placed on the beginning the ADA has made towards 
the new erection of an American liberalism on this 
solid base of faith in morality and growth, and in 
the rejection of totalitarianism of all kinds. To those 
liberals at present not in ADA who have learned 
the tragic lessons of our days, we extend an invita- 
tion for them to again enter into the good fight. 
Tragic experience can be transformed by right action 
into wisdom. We recall John Dewey’s fateful words 
to them: “There is no ending, only new beginnings,” 
and we wait anxiously for them to make a new start 
towards a new, democratically-geared and inspired 





HERBERT LEHMAN 
Allied With the New Liberalism 


progressive forces of America to pro- 
mote action for the general welfare 
locally and nationally.” 

In view of this orientation on the part 
of the ADA, what shall be the position 
of thoughtful Social Democrats in thia 
country toward the Americans for: Demo- 
cratic Action and other groups of similar 
nature? What are the possibilities and 
prospects of an independent third party 
in this country? The liberal elements in 
America constitute an important social 
factor, both among the intellectuals as 
well as the more advanced wage earnérs. 
The liberals are our natural allies. As 
such, they deserve our respect and our 
collaborations in every  construetive 
effort which has as its aim the estab- 
lishment: of a society based on a‘true 
social, political and industrial democracy. 

I believe that the only party that can 
meet our needs is an independent po- 
litical party, independent alike of the 
old-line parties in its politics and its 
organization. I have always opposed po- 
litical deals with the Democrats or Re- 
publicans. I have never felt that our 
chief function was to run up a lot of 
votes for one or another of the old-party 
candidates. There are no shortcuts in 
politics, especially socialist polities. It 
requires hard work. It is, in the earlier 
stages, primarily an educational job. 
The people of America must be cone 
vinced that under a private economy of 
profit, the catastrophic succession of 
boom and bust, of war following war, 
will continue. When a man becomes con- 
vinced of this fundamental truth, there 
is little danger that a slight reaction to 
the left or the right will drive him off 
his course. 

Experience has taught us that rapid 
gains and quick political victories are 
only temporary in nature. They are 
never enduring or dependable. Witness 
our own achievements in the American 
Labor Party in 1937, when we elected 
five members to the New York State 
Legislature and five members to the City 

(Continued on Page Eighteen) 
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The Truth in the Case of the DP’s 


E went to Germany with open 
W minds. We naturally expected to 
find a certain amount of suffer- 
ing. But we were wholly u:.prepared for 
the indescribable conditions we encoun- 
tered. Looking back now upon the ex- 
perience, it appears, in retrospect, as a 
horrible nightmare—something that, “by 
no stretch of the imagination, could be 
true in a civilized world. The ceaseless 
persecutions and humiliations not only 
have made virtual Twentieth Century 
slaves out of the Poles in Displaced Per- 
son camps, but have created a situation 
in which life itself becomes unbearable. 
For this laméntable and shocking 
state of affairs, UNRRA must. bear 
full responsibility. It has become an 
instrument of coercion and a political 
_weapon, employed by Soviet Russia te 
force repatriation on Displaced Persons 
_to serve its own selfish purposes. | 
~ "There are 400,000 Poles in the Ameri- 
tan, British*and French Zones in ‘Oc- 
ceupied Germany. Of this number, 195,000 
are in the-American Zone. These’ Dis- 
placed Persons include Poles shipped by 
the Nazis to Germany as slave laborers, 
former inmates of concentration camps 
who managed to survive, prisoners cf 
war.and a large number who have es- 
caped from Poland during its occupation 
by Soviet Russia. The newcomers in this 
‘category show a steady increase, in di- 
rect proportion to the spread of terrors 
ism in their native land. It is noteworthy 
that, while 28,000 Displaced Persons of 
various nationalities were repatriated in 
Eastern Europe during July, 30,000 po- 
Jitieal refugees arrived in the American 
Zone of Occupation from the East that 
same month. Moreover, 67,000 others, 
attempting to enter during this pevied, 
were turned back by military guards at 


the demarcation line. 
os ™ ” 


Tue latest arrivals from Poland bring 
nerve shattering tales of terror under Se- 
viet occupation. Jails and concentration 
camps are crowded with men and women 
whose only crime is they do not held 
to the Communist viewpoint. Countless 
thousands have figured in mass deporta- 
tions to the depths of Siberia. Others 
simply have vanished and presumably 
are dead — victims of summary execu- 
tions, 

The Nazis, these political refugees re- 
port, did not surpass the Communist 
terrorists of today in Central and East- 
ern Europe where the pressure is in- 
creasing. To carry out this progam of 
oppression, the budget of the puppet gov- 
ernment in Warsaw provides for the ex- 
penditure of four billion zlotys fer the 
maintenance of “security” police and 
bureaus as against one-half billien zlo- 
tys for reconstruetion of war damages. 

At the Displaced Persons camps at 
Boeblingen, we were told by the Direc- 
tor: 

“A year ago, 50 persons left for Po- 
Jand. They all promised, some of them 
under oath, to write us immediately 
upon their arrival there about prevail- 
ing conditions. We have not heard 
from any of the repatriates. All those 
who wanted to return and who expec- 
ted news from Poland most anxiously, 
now refuse to return, believing the 
whole transport did not even stop in 
Poland, but went on farther east — to 
Siberia.” 

It is unmistakably clear from evidence 
gathered on the spot that UNRRA has 
set out to enforce repatriation. After 
the last visit of LaGuardia to Europe, 
the intensity of the pressure increased, 
UNRRA has embarked on a course to 
make life so miserable for Displaced 
Persons that they will accept the lesser 
of two evils. As though housing condi- 
tions were not bad enough, they were 
purposely made worse as another subtle 
form of torture. 

One of the most despicable practices 
is the daily transfer of Displaced Per- 


The Responsibility 
For Their Plight 
Falls on UNRRA 


sons from one camp to another like so 
many cattle. As soon as the Poles, with 
incredible ingenuity, succeed in organ- 
izing their life by starting a school for 
their children, setting up a makeshift 
reading room, planting vegetables in the 
yards of their barracks, etc., they are 
notified that they will be shifted to an- 
other camp where bare walls and ruined 
barracks are the only things left by the 
previous occupants. 

In the camp at Greven, we were told 


-by the inmates that the camp was being 


dismantled because it was “too well or- 
ganized”! Trucks, loaded with men, wo- 
men and children in rags, were standing 


“This is your last opportunity. The 
UNRRA team will leave soon to open 
an UNRRA camp in Poland. We urge 
you to, return to Poland Otherwise, 
this eamp will be liquidated and you 
will be remanded to other camps. We 
assume that you have made your de- 
cision by now. Come with us.” 

Laupretre, Assistant Director. 
This official announcament contains a 
brazen lie. UNRRA does not organize 
any camps in Poland. 
” ” * 


Appitionat documentary proof of 


the coercive methods, used by UNRRA, ' 


was handed to the delegation of the 





on the streets,-ready to move to another 
and less desirable location. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the despair of 
these people under the circumstances. 

Camp leaders informed us that UNR- 
RA officials were resentful because the 
Poles had organized “a wonderful cul- 
tural life which would encourage them to 
stay there and not go back to their coun- 
try.” In this camp, the Poles had three 
grammar schools, one high school, an 
amateur theatre, a choir, sports club, 
library, pharmacy and mimeographed 
newspaper. Before moving the inmates 
to another camp, UNRRA confiscated 
text books, school suplies, sporting and 
recreational equipment, music sheets and 
sewing machines, presented to the camp 
by a relief organization The departing 
Poles were permitted to take only cleth- 
ing and bedding with them. 

At Weisbaden, our delegation, upon 
emerging from a conference with camp 
officials, found 3,000 Displaced Persons 
assembled around the office building: 

“Long live America!” they. shouted, 

“Long live American Democracy!” 

A spokesman disclosed that UNRRA 
officials had threatened them with im- 
mediate liquidation of the camp and the 
dispersal of its inmates all over Germany 
if they refused to be repatriated. Here 
is, verbatim, the text of the UNRRA 
announcement plastered over the walls 
of the camp: 





The Polish American Congress sent a delegation consisting of 
Charles Rosmarek, 1. Nurkiewicz and Charles Burke, to investigate 
conditions of Poles in the Displaced Persons Camps in Germany. The 


above are excerpts from their report. 
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Polish American Congress at Stuttgart 
Here it is: 


TEAM LETTER NO. 135 


SUBJECT: Organized Cultural Activi- 


ties in Polish DP Camps. 
1—Effective October 1st,1946, all educa- 
tional, recreational and other cultu- 
ral activities are to be discontinued 
in all camps caring for one hundred 
or more Polish Displaced Persons. 
2—This policy will continue until further 
notice. 
3—Teams are requested to take inven- 
tories of all recreational and school 
equipment and books on hand and to 
send copies of these inventories to 
this office. Supplies and equipment 
should be withdrawn from use and 
properly stored. 
A. T. Berney-Ficklin, 
District Director. 
In many camps we came across an 
abominable practice, described as “screen- 
ing”. Under this process, a mixed com- 
mittee was set up, with the preponder- 
ant role played by emmissaries of the 
Soviet-sponsored Warsaw regime,to con- 
duct hearings which, in the interest of 
accuracy, should be termed third degree 
examinations. For the poor wretch un- 
derging the ordeal, the outcome of the 
star chamber session was decisive. He 
could be granted or denied the status of 
x Displaced Person which was tanta- 
mount to the privelege of life or death. 
He could be resettled or transferred to 
another camp despite the fact that his 
family was living at the scene of the 
trial. He could be branded a “fascist”, 
“war criminal”, “undesirable for repatri- 
ation”, etc.. with corresponding penalties. 





After a long separation, one Displaced 
Person, who had been confined to Ger- 
man concentration camps for years, 
finally reached his wife at Boeblingen, 
only to be subjected to a “screening” 
test and be sent to another camp for no 
satisfactory reason, thus separating him 
again from his family. Humanity, seem- 
ingly, does not enter into UNRRA’s cal- 
culations. 

In the persistent campaign to make 
life intolerable for Displaced Persons, 
frequent and sudden searches at the 
camps by UNRRA officials and military 
police were high on the preferred list of 
inhuman tactics. Most of these raids 
took place in the dead of night, and, 


searcely by coincidence, after the Dis-. 


placed Persons had received relief sup- 


plies sent by various — mostly Ameri-. 


can — organizations. Canned goods, eig- 
arettes, phonographs, records, watches, 
books — all the scant personal belong- 
ings of the Displaced Persons were.con- 


fiseated. Often, the hapless victims were. 
accused of black marketing because they: 


possessed. relief articles and were tossed 
unceremoniously into jail, there to re- 
main for an indefinite period until they 


declared their readiness to be repatria-° 


jed. 


yandum which came into the possession 
of the delegation: : f 


“Attempt to achieve 100¢c’ employ- - 
ment among employable DPs to get . 


them to work. Do not employ Poles — 
repatriate them, as they must go home. 
Use discretion with Jews on employ- 
ment, but latest thing is they can 
work, but preferably to learn construc- 
tive trades under the German master 
system or work as groups in factories 
er work through committee (Jewish) 
on this, as they need badly building 
tradesmen in Palestine. Repatriation is 
the most important thing in UNRRA 
at present. Take all Poles out of work 
projects and repatriate. Unless he or 
she has a repatriation date, then they 
can work until date to go to Poland; 
essential to get them to Poland; no 
such thing as an unrepatriable Pole, 
If they refuse repatriation, they can 
be used to rebuild Germany and, after 
2 while on the road building and va- 
rious labor projects, it is felt they will 
have « change of heart for dear old Po- 
land .... No Poles — repatriate them, 
Many change nationality from Ukrain- 
jan to Polish, but at the repatriation 
center they are processed and screened 
by Polish Liaison Officers so it is fool- 
ish for such to be done as it is easily 
found out. Hire outsiders, even Ger- 
mans, to replace essential Poles, but 
fire Poles and get them home. UNR- 
RA, U. S. Army Corps, workshops, et 
ceiera, to fire all Poles.... 
“.... No more Polish woodcutters, 
they must go. 
“That was the theme of the meeting. 
I thought that various areas concerned 
would like to see just what went on 
and where they are affected. 
William J. Holman 
Area Employment Officer” 
“ ” * 


Tue fate of the Polish youth is es 
pecially depressing. Recent arrivals im 
the American Zone of Occupation are 
predominantly young men who cithet 
refuse to serve in the “Polish” army 
under Soviet command or are endeavor 
ing to escape persecution. During thé 
war, they belonged to the Polish Undere 
ground or so-called Home Army whosé 
members are now. being ruthlessly exter 
minated by Soviet decree. After living 
in the forests for years, many succeeded 
in reaching the American and Britislt 
lines where they were sure they would 
be warmly welcomed by their forme 
allies. 

But, alas, they are not even being a@ 
corded the status of a Displaced Per 
son and are not permitted to enter thé 
camps. As a result, they wander aime 
lessly among hostile Germans im a tensé 
atmosphere of mutual hatred. Whea 
caught out of bounds by American 


Here is an eloquent inter-office memo. 








British military police, they are hand 

over to Soviet authorities and they di® 

appear never to be heard of again. 
Despite the fact that Poland was 


THE NEW -LEADE 
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first country to fight Germany, Polish 
prisoners of war, captured by the Ger- 
mans in the 1399 campaign, have been 
deprived by UNRRA of their POW sta- 
tus and have been. forbidden to wear 
their ragged uniforms, It.is particularly 


puzzling to note that, while the enemy | 


recognized their POW rights under the 
Geneva Convention, the Allies withdrew 
those same rights from them. The 
strange rule also applies to members of 
the Home Army, captured by the Ger- 
mans during and after the Warsaw up- 


_ rising in 1944, Although they were 


officially granted combat status by Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the United 
States, those rights have been denied 
them by their former comrades in arms. 


The lot of Polish Displaced Persons 
has been made more difficult by the 


’ withdrawal of Polish liason officers, ap- 


pointed in the summer of 1945 by the 
Polish Government-in-exile’ in London. 
These officers were familiar with the 


’ problems confronting their countrymen 


and received excellent co-operation from 
American and British Army officers until 
their activity was. forbidden by General 
McNarney after the visit of Mr. La- 
Guardia.to Germany. The. Displaced Poles 
cannot and will not deal with the new 


liaison officers who represent a govern- 
ment they do not recognize. 

Likewise placed under ban were Polish 
Red Cross officers from Jondon who have 
not been permitted by JNRRA to visit 
Displaced Persons camps, although com, 
munist agents come and go at will, Si- 
multaneously, Polish Catholic priests 
were deprived of their traveling: certifi- 
cates, permitting them to visit the Dis- 
placed Persons camps. 


Freedom of the press in this part of 
the world is a cruel joke. Newspapers, 
unsympathetic to Communism, published 
by Displaced Poles, have been suspended, 


Anti-Communist editors have been pun-_ 


ishec by being deprived of their: DP sia- 


tus which means cards entitling them to. 


food and clothing have been confiscated. 
Communist newspapers from Russian 
Poland, which attack Ameriean and Brit- 
ish policies, circulate without interfer- 
ence. Mikolajezyk’s press from Poland 
and the pro-democratic Polish language 


newspapers from the United States and. 


England have been banned. 
od * * 


W: make the following recommenda- 
tions, based on our observations during 
the inspection tour: 


1—That regardless of religious affilia- 
tion, humane treatment be accorded 
Displaced Persons in the American 
Zone of. Occupation in Germany by 
the Government of the United States, 
acting. through military authorities 
or a special agency when UNRRA 
disbands. 

2—That the immigration laws of the 
United States be’ amended to per- 
mit the use of quotas that were not 
filled during the war because of dis- 
turbed conditions. 

3—That war prisoners and slave -labor- 
ers, imported into Germany against 
their will, be permitted to take advan- 
tage of unused German quotas as well 
as of future German quotas to relieve 
their plight. 

4—That Polish soldiers, who were will- 
ing to fight and die as our Allies, 
many of them receiving American ci- 
tations for bravery, be granted a 
haven in the United States until 
such time as they may safely return 
home. 
5—That Polish soldiers be permitted 
too join the American Army of oc- 
cupation, to gain the right to Ameri- 
can citizenship. 


6—That sparsely populated Alaska be 


meeremaren 


opened by the Government of the 
United States to Displaced Persona. 
particularly to displaced soldiers aft 
war prisoners, not only as a gesture 
of friendship but as a practieal colo- 
nization project. 

7—That a Congressional investigation be 
conducted to determine why so small 
a percentage of Christian refugeeé 
has been admitted under the present 
immigration quotas and to insure no 
preferential treatment in the future 
under a system that would] place ad. 
missions on a pro-rate basis in rela 
tion to numbers of nationalistic 
groups. 

8—That the full resources and prestige 
of the United States be employed to 
achieve a just and lasting peace with- 
out delay for the correction of exist~ 
ing evils and the restoration of nof- 
mal living conditions in occupied and 
enslaved lands. 

For its participation in Yalta, which 
deprived displaced persons of a free 
homeland, the United States must accept 
its full responsibility in this challenging 
crisis on moral as well as on humani- 
tarian grounds. 

If there had been no Yalta in 1945, 
there would be no Displaced Persons 


problem in 1947. 














Whe Has the Despite the fact that 
Monopoly? Americans enjoy more 

i - freedom of the press 
than the people of any other nation, it 
is a fact that in the current telephone 
strike the AT&T and its subsidiaries can 
well afford to buy full-page ads present- 
ing their side of the case, while the union 
eannot. Many of the newspapers have 
been fair in their news columns in re- 
porting the facts about the dispute; the 
majority have been unfair. The general 
impression given the public by the ads 
and the news and the editorials is that 
the telephone company is right and the 
union wrong and wicked to strike against 
the public. 

Those who talk about unions as mo- 
nopolies abusing their power should take 
a good long look at the telephone monop- 
oly and its attempt to break the young, 
struggling union. Some labor leaders 
certainly have abused their power, and 
a few are racketeers. I do not regard 
trade unions as sacro sanct, always right 
whatever their demands. But every lib- 
eral who really believes in labor’s right 
to organization and collective bargaining 
should support the telephone workers. 
Here is a simon pure union, free from 
the taint of Communism or any kind of 
politics, largely Catholic in its member- 
ship, underpaid, under-privileged, denied 
any voice in management, in determina- 
tion of things which concern its mem- 
bers deeply. 

These phone girls are led by no labor 
ezar who is exploiting their grievances 
from personal or political motives. Yet 
the attitude toward them is generally 
the same as toward unions which are 
subject to legitimate criticism and led by 
men puffed-up with teo much power. 

The trade unions which are firmly es- 
tablished and which have faith in free 
progressive unionism should all come to 
the aid of the phone workers, financially, | 
morally, and on the picket lines. Here, 
if ever, is an occasion for demonstrating 
trade union solidarity. 

There have been strikes in recent his- 
tory for which I have had lukewarm 
sympathy; strikes which in my judgment 
were ill-advised. But this is a strike with 
which I am completely and enthusiasti- 
cally in sympathy. If it is not won, a lot 
is lost, not only for the hello girls, but’ 
for American labor. And American lib- 
eralism. This is a challenge. How will 
it be met? 

The real issue is this — will there be 
coliective bargaining or not? Further- 
more ,this strike raises a more funda- 
mental issue—if his legalized monopoly, 
the AT&T, defeats the workers in the 
world’s biggest business, should not that 


Tnend 


By LISTON M. OAK 














industry be socialized? Not only for the 
benefit of the workers, but for the na- 
tional welfare. 


Federal Judge Guy Pake granted the 
New Jersey telephone union a temporary 
injunction restraining the .state from 
enforcing the law under which three 
women leaders—all graduates of the 
Rand School—were arrested. Judge Fake 
ruled that a state cannot abridge the 
basic right to strike. 

~ * 


Paul Scott Mowrer re- 
cently wrote a columa 
outlining a project for 
winning the world to, the American way 
of life, which at the end he called a crazy 
fantasy. The trouble with it was that 
it did not go far enough. 

Since life in America is vastly superior 
to anything that civilization has pro- 
duced, it is'our duty to extend it over 
all the world. If the doors of America 
were epened to unlimited immigration, 
every European who could escape would 
come here. And millions of Asians. So 
it is our duty to recreate their countries 
in our own image. This will serve Ameri- 
can interests and theirs too. There is no 
possible conflict of national interests — 
for American interests are the interests 
of humanity. Thus we will ensure uni- 
versal peace and prosperity. If any gov- 
ernment resists, it is obviously an 
enemy, not only of the United States, but 
of the people of the country it governs. 
Any such government is a warmonger- 
ing, imperialist outfit, to be ruthlessly 
crushed. 

As a correlary of this policy, any 
American who does not think that capi- 
talism is perfect must be jailed, or bet- 
ter still, put to work on public works 
projects. Those who defend such senti- 
mental ideals as freedom of speech must 
learn that the end justifies the means, 
and our goal is the emancipation of man- 
kind. Individuals must subordinate them- 
selves to the state, which is dedicated to 
a universal crusade against evil. The 
entire press and radio must be purged 
of those who see something good in any 
other people or ideology, as persons try- 
ing to introduce ideas alien to our Ameri- 
ean culture. 


Plan for Pax 
Americana 


In every country in the world there 
are groups sympathetic to American 
democratic capitalism; we must subsidize 
them and enable these forces to become 
a Fifth Column for American penetra- 
tion and intervention. We need quislings 
everywhere to combat the subversive 
ferces opposed to us and our holy mis- 
sion. Heretofore we have encouraged an 
exchange of students; this must be re- 
placed by a really thorough and scientific 








system of indoctrination of these stu- 
dents and millions of others we can at- 
tract to our shores. America must train 
them to become agitators and organizers 
for the American way of life, as pre- 
scribed by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the US Chamber of 
Commeree, Then, after thorough in- 
doctrination, they will go back to their 
own countries to fight for the American 
way, which is the ONLY way, of life. 
This, of course, will involve the over- 
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The New American “Proletariat” 
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throw of the governments of their vari- 
ous countries, with the financial and 
military aid of the USA, land of the free 
and (only) home of the brave. 

When and if any of these leaders of 
pro-American parties in their different 
nations deviates from the foreign policy 
of the USA, we must not hesitate to oust 
them and install new leaders faithfui 
to the true doctrines of Americanism. 
Failure to do so will be proof of weak- 
ness. For we are being encircled by 
hostile imperialist nations bent on the 
deatruction of the American system. 

In view of the worldwide conspiracy 
against the USA, we must maintain an 
army and navy and air force larger than 
those of all the rest of the world com- 
bined. America must smash all labor 
unions that well not accept their proper 
role as part of the governmental ap- 
paratus, and throw into concentration 
camps all those who do not agree’ that 
the State is supreme and omniscient. 


I end this column as did Mowrer: “I 
wonder it I ever read anyhing crazier?” 
My answer varies from Mowrer’s — yes, 
I have. He will find it in the published 
writings of a man whose alias is Stalin. 

a o« cd 


Du Pont The Du Pont de Nemours 
Profits corporation is a leading de 

fender of “free enterprise” 
and opponent of trade unionism. This 
giant monopoly is not doing so badly for 
itself, as the following figures show. 
They are from a monograph published 
by the O’Mahoney Committee on Mov. 
nopoly. 

Vet Sales Net Incone 
1st 9 months 1946.... $472.255,650 $82,179,876 
1st 9 months 1945... 472.987,500 53,975,625 

Thus with sales slightly less in 1946 
the corporation made nearly 50 percent 
higher profits. How about Federal taxes? 

Ist 9 months 1945............ $81,810,000 
Ist 9 months 1946.00.00... 42,740,000 

Thus the firm that was so intimate:y 
associated with the German I.G. Farbet 
industrie cartel got a nice present from 
Congress of $39,070,000 in the first ninu 
months of 1946 in the form a reduced 
taxes. The family that owns $570,000,000 
worth of Du Pont shares can well affoid 
to fight the Wagner Act and contribuit 
generously to the NAM. 


* * * 


® The Communists denounce Chiaug 
Kai-shek, and American authorities too, 
for utilizing the services of reactionaries. 
Now comes the news that Marshall ii 
Chi-sen, warlord who in 1927 massacrt+| 
thousands of Communists in a relentles" 
purge, is working with the Communist 
guerrillas. He gives the familiar excus@: 
Chinese Communists are not Commu- 
nists and do not preach dictatorship. 

” >. - 


“The path of least resistance is iur 
the totalitarian Nazi to turn totalitariaa 
Communist, as many have done. This 
requires little, if any, change ef philosv 
phy; only a change of leaders.” — Asse- 
ctate Justice Robert H. Jackson. 





Special New Feature 
In the New Leader! 


® The New Leader is hap- 
py to announce that Manny | 
Farber, former movie col-; 
umnist of The New Repub- 
lic, has been appointed film 
editor of The New Leader, 
and will write a regular 
weekly column reviewing 
the new moving pictures 
and discussing develop- 
ments and trends in the film 
field, as well as commen- 
tary on allied matters. 
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world with a continuous Rumanian 

masquerade, sad, insidious and 
sordid. It bears the title “democracy,” 
with the sub-title “Government of the 
Workers, Peasants and _ Progressive 
Jntelligentsia.” 


GS won RUSSIA is presenting the 


The show has been going on for 22 


months, so the masks hi ve become worn. 
Horrible faces are seen behind them. 
The carnival tricks have come to seem 
crude and coarse. The man-eating ti- 
gers reveal their true nature. But the 
spectacle continues, the slogan-spouting 
hurdy gurdy shrieks on, Communist 
barkers and their deluded friends urge 
the world to behold and marvel. 
Rumania had an election; the people 
“chose a people’s Parliament.” The King 
made a speech at its pompous installa- 
tion and gave it his unwilling blessing. 
A People’s army, with high white and 


xed. plumes, lined the boulevards. Sta- 
lin’s picture in heroic size gave the 
capital an aspect of Soviet glory, 


heightened by similar gigantic pictures 
of Premier Groza, Mrs. Ana Pauker, 
Techari Georgescu and Georgiu Georgiu- 
Dej, red “champions of the people.” Well- 
ixained, Communist-led crowds shouted, 
“Long live Russia, Long live Stalin, 
Long live new democratic Rumania.” 

A few gullible American “liberals’’ 
exclaimed with welling breasts, “What 
a Lincolnesque victory for the long- 
exploited common people of Rumania!” 

Most Americans like Charley Mce- 
Carthy, but they know he’s a fake. He’s 
got a face, wears real clothes, moves 
his head, cracks jokes and discusses 
politics, but even children know he’s a 
puppet managed by Mr. Bergen. The 
Rumanian regime is a cruel and traitor- 
ous puppet sitting in Mr. Stalin’s lap, 
but some American adults with straight 
faces and emotional voices call it govern- 
ment by the people. 

It was put in power on March 6, 1945, 
by Soviet act as 
divect and unmistakable as when Bergen 
puts Charley on his knee. Andrei Y. 
Vishinsky performed the task for Stalin, 
fiying from Moscow to Bucharest for 
that purpose. Arriving in Rumania’s 
capital, he went direct ‘to the Royal 
Palace with the list of prospective 
Ministers in his hand and demanded 
that the young king replace the existing 
government with those men. 


Russia, through an 


The Rumanian Government’ which 
Vishinsky kicked out was pro-Allied, 
anti-Nazi, and representative of the best 
democratic elements in the country. 


Vishinsky did not replace a Fascist 
regime with a pro-Allied one, but a 
pro-Allied Government with a Soviet 


puppet. That act was not directed against 
Hitler, but against the’ United States 
and the Rumanian people. 

Incidentally, that is typical of Soviet 
regime-making in practically the whole 
of Eastern Europe. Moscow has _ not 
replaced pro-Hitler regimes with pro- 
Allied governments, but pro-Allied cabi- 
nets with Communist dictatorships. That 
was notoriously the case in Poland, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. Russia tried 
to do the same in Greece, but failed. 

x % x 


On August 25, 1944, a conspiracy of 
democratic Rumanian forces, headed by 
young King Mihai, overthrew the pro- 
Hitler Government of Marshal] Ion An- 
tonescu, ended the war against the Allies 
and immediately began war against 
Germany. Four groups participated in 
the democratic conspiracy and in the 
new pro-Allied Government — the Na- 
tional Peasants, the Liberals, the So- 
cialists and the Communists: The main 
force in the new regime and the main 
factor in establishing it was the Na- 
tional Peasant Party. The main figure 
vehind it, with the King, was 


along 


> 


—— The Rumanian Masquerade 


Terror Is Real Government in the Soviet Sphere 





By R. H. Markham 


Juliu Maniu, the Peasant Party chief. 
It was he who gave the broadcast, rally- 
ing the nation to the side of the new 
Government. He then enjoyed great 
prestige in Rumania and has 
even more popular since. His devotion 
to democracy and liberty is a proven 
fact. For months preceding the over- 
throw of Antonescu, at constant risk of 
his life, he had carried on secret nego- 
tiations with the Allies, especially with 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Middle 
East Army with headquarters in Cairo. 

In the heroic act of August 25, 1944, 
Dr. Petru Groza had no part whatso- 
ever. He didn’t even know what was 
going on. When the change took place, 
he was taking a train ride and learned 
of the revolution at the city of Brassov. 
The dissident Liberal Ministers in the 
present Communist-led, Russian-imposed 
Cabinet were completely foreign to it, 
as were the dissident Sccialist Ministers 
now serving Moscow as stooges. The 
only role of the Communists in that 


become 


The Rumanian Government, having 
brought their nation onto our side, kept 
from 12 to 15 divisions at the front 
against Hitler and placed Rumanian oil, 
traffic facilities, public buildings at the 
disposal of the Red Army. Its loyalty 
was beyond reproach and its contribu- 
tion far greater than was stipulated in 
the armistice terms, Also, in those crit- 
ical days the need of Rumanian unity 
was enormous. 

Yet from the very first day the Com- 
munists in the Government, under Rus- 
sian direction, tried to overthrow it. 
They carried on incessant agitation. As 
Americans were dying in the snows of 
France and Rumanian soldiers in the 
snows of Czechoslovakia, the Commu- 
nists in Bucharest were devoting their 
chief attention to weakening and de- 
stroying the coalition Government, of 
which they were part. 

That disruptive agitation reached its 
climax at the beginning of March, 1945, 
when Vishinsky arrived on the scene. 





Crowd in Bucharest Parades a Black Marketeer Through the Streets 


action was that after the pro-Nazi dic- 
tator Ion Antonescu was seized in the 
Royal Palace, he and his arrested Cabi- 
net colleagues were turned over to a 
group of Communists for safe-keeping. 
It was believed the Communists were 
the best killers and that they could be 
relied upon to assassinate their prison- 
ers, if the German army threatened to 
rescue them. 


At that time the Communist Party 
was proportionately smaller in Rumania 
than it is in the United States. Also, 
Dr. Groza’s Plowman Front was a tiny, 
splinter party, formed from some of 
the dissatisfied Transylvanian peasants, 
during the wave of farm foreclosures 
in the mid-1930’s. Its role in Rumanian 
polities had been appreciably less than 
is that of the Prohibition Party in the 
USA, and the number of its representa- 
tives in arliament had been exactly nil. 
It had proportionately a smaller fol- 
lowing than the Trotskyites in the USA. 

During the six months following the 
revolution, the Rumanian Government, 
in which the Communists participated, 
was headed by two Generals successively, 
one of whom had long heen kept in 
prison because of his anti-Hitler activity. 
During the period after August, 1944, 
all the Allies were pushing their offen- 
sives against Germany, Italy and Japan. 
The Red Army was approaching from 
th East and the Americans from the 
West. Among other epochal engagements 
was the long and terrible 
“Battle of the Bulge.” 


American 


red-banner- 
were 


Columns of fist-waving, 
carrying, Communist-led 
paraded up and down the streets. They 
surrounded public offices, gathered in 
front of the palace, caused clashes and 
bloodshed daily and nightly, increasing 
the general furore, They gave a classical 
example of Communist mob pressure. 

£ - *” 


crowds 


Surrounpep by that kind of a 
crowd in a city oceupied by Red troops 
in a land occupied by Red divisions, 
with Vishinsky pounding on the table 
and all help far away, King Mihai 
acceded and appointed the Groza Cabi- 
net. In other words, the captive Ru- 
manian king, having no other recourse, 
permitted Soviet Russia to turn Ru- 
mania, inhabited by 16,000,000 people, 
over to four Russia-traine:’ Communists, 
only one of whom was of Rumanian 
origin, and three of whom had come 
from Russia. One of the four was a 
deserter from the Rumanian army, an- 
other was a Russian subject. Those 
four new masters—namely, Mrs. Anna 
Pauker, a German; Emil 
Bukovinian of German-Ruthenian de- 
scent; Luca Laslo, a Hungarian, and 
Georgiu Georgiu-Dej, a Rumanian—still 
run Rumania. They are the 
ment. Dr. Groza and all the other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are their servants, 
they 
agents of Soviet 


Bodnaras, a 


Govern- 


agents or stooges, as themselves 


ave, the Russia. This 


“People’s Government” of Rumania is as 


ithfully in the service of Mes-ow and 





as inextricably a. part of Moscowe 
directed Communism as the Government 
of Soviet Georgia, from which Stalin 
himself comes. 

It purports to represent four parties¢ 
the Plowman’s Front, the Communists, 
the Socialists, and the Liberals. It calls 
itself the National Democratic Front, 
Every other line in its propaganda 
refers to Groza’s “wide democrati¢ 
coalition.” 

Vishinsky, after placing his governe 
ment in power in Rumania, looked at 
his work and found it good. So he called 
a big public meeting, at which he lauded 

ve new democratic order and denounced 
“the historical parties,” namely, the 
National Peasants and National Lib- 
erals, as Fascists and traitors. The 
Peasant and Liberal parties—good or 
bad—have played as vital a role in 
Rumania as the Republican and Demos 
cratic parties.in Americr and have usu« 
ally received the support of as large 
a proportion of the people as have the 
two American parties. 

The parties which Vishinsky put in 
power, to serve as Moscow’s instru. 
ments, represented a smaller proportion 
of the Rumanian nation than the 
Communist, Socialist, Prohibition and 
Farmer-Labor parties represent in the 
American nation. 

If some outsider should place in power 
in Washington, D. C., William Z. Foster 
(Communist), Norman Thomas (So. 
cialist), Claude Watson (Prohibitionist), 
Edward Tichert (Farmer-Labor), can 
you imagine serious Americans pro« 
claiming that combination truly repre« 
sentative of the American people, with 
all Republicans and Democrats as 
Fascists? However, such an “American 
People’s Government” would be a cruel 
travesty of government by the American 
people. Yet even it would be more repe 
resentative of the American nation than 
Vishinsky’s Communist-led Government 
was of the Rumanian nation. 

& « * 


Some of the men whom Generalissimo 
Stalin appointed to rule Rumania had 
interesting histories. Dr. Petru Groza 
who serves as window-dressing for the 
Cabinet, with a Premier’s mask, is @ 
very rich landowner, hotel owner and 
factory owner. During the late war he 
made many trips into Axis territory, s@ 
apparently didn’t suffer from Axis dise 
favor. However, he did spend a few 
weeks in a Rumanian jail for associas 
tion with Communists. He acquired most 
of his land while a Minister of Land 
Reform in t former notoriously corrupt 
Cabinet, where he was a friend and 
colleague of one of Rumania’s most 
pronounced anti-Semites, Octavian Goga. 
Dr. Groza came into possession of his 
factories during the recent war on the 
basis of the anti-Jewish law. He Rue 
manianized them personally. 

George Tatarescu, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the “People’s Government,” 
is distinguished’ as a persistent antis 
Semite, an actual organizer of pogroms 
an aggressive persecutor of minorities, 
a lackey of King Carol, the s :ppressor 
of political liberties, the o; pressor of 
radical movement, the executor of po 
litical prisoners “while in flight,” and 
the signer of the. pact which turned 


Rumania’s resources over te Nazi Ger J 


many. In the days of royal reaction he 
won fame as Rumania’s most ruthless 
election rigger, and he performs the same 
high function for the present “demo 
cratic Government of workers, peasants 
and prozressive intellectuals.” 

Lothar Radaceanu, Minister of Labor, 
a nominal Socialist, played no part im 
anti-Nazi activity during the war, but 


rather made repeatedvisits to Ger 

many in the interests of ,h:s watell 
tinued on Page Nive) 
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— | An Open Letter to the Editor of the Nation: 


| THE ASHES AND THE FLAME 
1O£ Italian Socialism 


By Luigi Antonini 


President, Italian-American Labor Council; Vice-President, ILGWU 


HAVE read with interest the ar- 

ticle sent to “The Nation” (issue of 

April 5, 1947) by J. Alvares Del 
Vayo, under the date line of Milan, 
March 20. 

Allow me to take exception to the two 
main points of the article: 

1—Del Vayo’s forecast that the Italian 
Communists, under the leadership of his 
old friend Togliatti, would oppose the in- 
clusion of the Treaty with the Vatican 
into the new Italian Constitution. 

The fact is that under direct order 
from Togliatti, the Communist members 
of Italian Constituent Assembly voted 
with the Christian Demoqrats and all 
the other right wing parties in favor of 
Article V of the Constitution which in- 
cludes the Lateran Treaty. This as- 
sured the Vatican’s victory. 

2—Senor De Vayo’s assertion that the 
new Socialist Party of the Italian Work- 
ers is just a small thing, and his ex- 
planation, by way of a quotation from 
a Nenni Party statement, that Luigi An- 
tonini worked for the split in the Italian 
Socialist movement or encouraged it, are 
‘mere Communist line propaganda, 

The facts are as follows: 

There was a danger of split in the 
Italian Socialist movement at the eve of 
the Florence Convention in April 1946, 
Two anti-fusionist fractions, Critica So- 
ciale, led by Giuseppe Saragat and Giu- 
-seppe Faravelli, and Jniziativa Socialista, 
led by Matteo Matteotti and Sandro 
Pertini, were opposing Nenni’s leader- 
ship, which was supported by a group of 
fusionists and “unitarians“ led by Lelio 
Basso of Milan. 

Fearing that the split would really 
happen, I sent a letter to the top leaders 
of all the fractions of the Italian Socialist 
Party, Nenni, Modigliani, Saragat, Per- 
tini, Faravelli, Matteotti, Morandi, Si- 
lone and others. I quote from that letters 

“Tf have had the opportunity of read- 

ing a few days ago the text of a reso- 
lution for Socialist Unity which was 
signed, among others, by Buffoni, 
Laricchiuta and Battisti. Were I a 
member of the Italian Socialist Party 
and living in Italy I would have signed 
this resolution. It would be, for me 
and for many others living here, cause 
for real pleasure if we could hear that 
the comrades of the fraction called 
‘Critica Sociale’ have reached an 
agreement with the fraction called 
Socialist Unity.” 

I made a special appeal to Giuseppe 
Faravelli, the most resolute opponent of 
Nenni, to drop all personal animosity 
against Nenni, and work to preserve the 
unity of the party. Faravelli had warned 
me that the resolution for Socialist Unity 
was a trick inspired by Nenni, and that 
Nenni’s stooges were simply intriguing. 
My letter was not without effect, for 
Saragat told me, last summer, that this 
letter contributed to avoiding the split at 
the Florence Convention of the Socialist 
Party. At that Convention, Nenni was 
a defeated man. Thé two fractions that 
opposed him, Critica Sociale and Inizia- 
tiva Socialista, had, together, received 
more votes than Nenni’s. group, and 
Nenni was considering yesignation from 
the Government. 

Nenni was saved by Saragat, leader 
of the “Critica Sociale,” who suggested 
unity based on a Central Committee of 
14 membres, 7 for Nenni’s side, 7 for 
the opposition, with Nenni as chairman 
and Ivan Matteo Lombardo as secretary. 
The pledge was that both the chairman 
and the secretary would abstain in the 
future from any factionalism. I was so 
enthusiastic about this unity, that I 
rushed to the Itlian Socialist Party all 
the financial help I could mobilize. But 
alas! that “unity” was only a camouflage. 
Faravelli had been right. What hap- 
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pened? I quote from Saragat: “While 
Lombardo remained loyal to the Florence 
pledge and abstained from any factional- 
ism, Nenni did just the opposite, and or- 
ganized a political fifth column inside 
the Socialist party. This is the reason 
for our crisis!” 
* * * 


Anwone the leaders of Nenni’s faction 
were pro-Communists like Lizzadri and 
Basso—and even a former Fascist storm- 
trooper leader, Tolloy of Bologna, This 
precipitated the split. It came from the 





Italians within and not from any outside 
influence. 

I always have hoped that. socialist 
unity could be preserved in Italy..I did 
not-urge on Saragat or Faravelli any 
split at the Socialist Party Convention 
of Rome of last January. I even abstained 
for a long while from wiring the new 
Socialist Party my congratulations: Be- 
fore making up my mind, I wanted to 
know mofe facts. Now I am convinced 
that Faravelli was right even at the 
time of the Florence Convention. Had 
Nenni been removed from leadership at 


that time, the Socialist Party of Italy 
‘would undoubtedly now be the strongest 
party in Italian politics. 

What happened was not a split, but 
the liberation of Italian Socialism. The 
new party, named the Socialist Party 
of the Italian Workers, is far from be- 
ing small and unimportant. It is rapidly 


becoming the pole of attraction of all _ 


those who believe in freedom and so- 
cialism. More than 50 members of the 
old Socialist Parliamentary Group have 
already joined the new party. In recent 
shop elections among the industrial work- 
ers of the Fiat Plant in Turin, the candi- 
dates of the new Socialist Party received 
more votes than Nenni’s Socialist Party. 
In Milan, similar elections among white 
collar workers gave the candidates of 
the new Socialist Party more votes than 
Communists and Nenni’s followers put 
together. 

Former Fascist stormtrooper Tolloy, 
who is now a member of the Central 
Committee of Nenni’s Socialist Party, 
has tried vainly to use his old technique 
of violence aguiinst the organization of 
the new Socialist .Party in . Bologna, 
where it already has more. than. 16,000 
members. : 

From Turin to Bologna, from Naples 
to Sicily, the new Socialist Party is 
growing to such an extent that many 
Italians, like Randolfo Pacciardi,. now 
declare that it is the only hope for the 
salvation of Italian democracy. It, repre- 
sents an old Italian Socialist. tradition 
dating back to the Convention,,of. Genoa 
of 1892. Saragat left Nenni the-ashes 
and carried with him the.flame.,; , 

Such is the enthusiasm which the new 
party has created in Italy,.that- the 
Italian Libertarian Federation, ,an or- 
ganization of socialists led by Carlo An- 
dreoni, has decided to disband and join 
it. The Action Party, through a resolu- 
tion, has indicated its desire to merge 
with the new party. 

The leadership of the Socialist Party 
of the Italian workers has been com- 
pelled to put some restriction on admis- 
sion of members, to safeguard its char- 
acter as a party of workers dedicated to 
socialism and democracy. 

The names of the Socialist Deputies 
who have joined the Parliamentary 
Greup of the Socialist Party of Italian 
Workers, reads like the scroll of honow 
of Italian Socialism and anti-Fascism— 
from old Modigliani to young Matteotti, 
from old Masserenti to young Treves, 
from labor leader D’Aragona to novelist 
Ignazio. Silone. There are no Tolloys 
among them. 





The Rumanian Masquerade 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
business. He was a leading member of 
an anti-Semitic business organization. 

Jonescu, Minister of Mines, a Socialist 
apostate in the service of Moscow, was 
punished as a student for falsifying a 
certificate and, in a fairly recent So-, 
cialist conference, he concocted a fake 
political document to influence party 
action. He escaped punishment for 
forgery through an amnesty given by 
the Communist Minister of Justice, who 
was determined to save the friend of the 
people from Fascist villains. 

Stefan Voitec, Minister of Education, 
a renegade Socialist, served the pro- 
Nazi Antonescu Government as a mili- 
tary newspaper propagandist. He was 
a pepster for the Rumanian divisions 
invading Russia. 

Macovescu, present Secretary General 
of the People’s Propaganda Ministry, 
held a similar position under the pro- 
Nazi- dictatur, Ion Antonescu, and di- 
rected pre-Nazi propaganda as he now 
lauds world Communism. 

Mihail Ralea, Runtenian Minister in 
Washington, D. C., sent here With a very 
liberal budget to tell Americans of Mrs. 
Ana Pauker’s democracy, was once a 
supporter of Juliu Maniu’s Peasant 


, Party and editor of its paper. One day 


after he had written a glowing and 
admirable article in favor of democracy, 
more than a decade ago, he flopped from 
service to peasants into the palace of 
pro-F ascist King Carol, whom he assidu- 
ously helped suppress all parties. He 


also made many trips to Nazi Germany, 
where he ostentatiously hobnobbed with 
Hiler’s big shots. In time he flopped to 
Dr. Groza and his heart began to bleed 
for the peasants iri the Plowman’s Front. 

Mrs. Florica Bagdazar, Minister of 
Health, hails from a pronounced anti- 
Semitic family and has been most 
fetchingly photographed in a costume 
of Rumania’s Hitler-serving Legionaries, 
of which her brother was a leading 
member. 

* * 4 * 

A DESCRIPTION of this regime’s 
activity, play~ by play, would make a 
striking film of classical despotism. 
Could men and women placed in power 
by a foreign state and kept in power 
by a foreign army rule by any other 
methods? 

They are fulfilling the mission for 
which they were appointed, just as Bene- 
dict Arnold tried to fulfill his mission. 
Like any puppet, they speak words put 
into their mouths and act in accordance 
with the manipulation of strings pulled 
by their creators. 

They have placed at Russia’s disposal 
whatever Russia wishes to take. Pour- 
ing wealth into the coffers of the oc- 
cupiers far beyond the limits of repara- 
tion stipulations, they loudly praise 
Russia’s extreme generosity. Feeding gi- 
gantic Russian armies, for months after 
the war’s end, they repeatedly express 
their joy at Rumania’s being hostess 
of the soldiers that liberated her. They 


have subverted Rumanian justice, filled 
the land with secret police, turned the 
Rumanian Army into a pat of the Red 
Army, placed Latin Rumania into a 
hopeless position of isolation and sub- 


-servience in an aggressive pan-Slav 


world. They have inundated the land 
with Communist propaganda, disrupted 
economic life, subjected the peasants to 
constant persecution, and kept the 
workers in the grip of a few brutal, 
well-armed Communist leaders. 

The Rumanian mask resembles that 
of Jaafar Pishevari in Tabriz, Azer- 
baijan. Strutting about on a world 
stage that little Moscow Charley Mc- 
Carthy praised his wondrous democratic 
government, as the Communist press and 
radio of the world shouted Amen, He 
terrorized Persia and even kept the UN 
in a dither. Then, as he was preparing 
with tremendeus pomp, amid clouds of 
red flags ard forests of Stalin pictures, 
to celebrate- the “first year of the 
People’s Government in Tabriz,” a few 
companies of Persian soldiers—not re- 
puted to be the most heroic in the world 
—crossed the Azerbaijan border. Com- 
rade Pishevari fled back to Moscow and 
his government collapsed. , 


Dr. Petru Groza and his Communist 
masters, serving their Soviet masters, 
represent in Rumania what Pishevari 
represented in Azerbaijan, and some day 
if foreign soldiers go home, they will 
disappear as rapidly as Sennacherib 
before Jerusalem. Even without the help 
of the hand of the Lord. 
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The New 


Congressional 


Reformation 


By Marx Lewis 


Executve Vice-President of the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Union 


the House of Representatives by 

the Republican majority does not 
indicate the law that will finally emerge. 
As the_bill stands now, it should be en- 
titled “O bill to promote industrial unrest 
and provoke indtstrial strife.” Or, per- 
haps, “A bill to set back the hands on the 
¢lock of time.” 

But the present bill does indicate two 
ether things quite clearly. One of them 
js the malice and viciousness which ani- 
gaates the Republicans in Congress. The 
other is the abysmal ignorance of that 
majority on a subject in which ignorance 
fan easily lead to disaster. ° 

The attempt to deal with the labor- 
management problem by emotion rather 
than reason has characterizsed all the 
proposals that have been offered by our 
legislators from time to time. In the 
earlier stages, great hope and emphasis 
were placed on legislation that would 
compel unions to go through a cooling- 
off period before striking. The fact that 
{in most of the major strikes that oc- 
curred, such cooling-off periods only 
engendered more heat between the par- 
ties to the dispute was completely ig- 
gored. Latér on the so-called authorities 
on labor legislation in Congress wanted 
to enact legislation that would be pat- 
¢erned along the lines of the Railway 
Labor Act, because strikes on the rail- 
roads had virtually been abolished. Then 
one of the worst strikes in American 
history occurred on the railroads, under 
the Railway Labor Act, and in accord- 
ance with its machinery. The myth that 
this was a solution was exploded. 


EL ae anti-labor bill just presented to 


Since then various other remedies 
have been proposed, among them the 
outlawing of the closed shop, and the 
prohibition of industry-wide agreements. 
As the evidence before Congressional 
committees showed, these solutions are 
fallacious. 

The movement to outlaw the closed 
ghop and other forms of union security 
started with much momentum. But it 
soon became apparent that with more 
than 8,000,000 of the 14,000,000 organized 
workers covered by agreements con- 
taining such clauses, it would be difficult 
to outlaw the closed shop without creat- 
ing chaos throughout industry. 

Moreover, it became evident that not 
all employers favor the outlawing of the 
closed shop. Many employers, even if 
wot enthusiastic about dealing with 
wnions, preferred the closed shop once 
they had to deal with unions. It makes 
for stability within the factories, elimi- 
nates the friction that is inevitable where 
a factory is divided into factions, and 
enables the union to discharge more 
faithfully the obligations it assumes 
when it enters into agreements. 

Furthermore, there are agreements in 
many industries which do not specifi- 
cally call for the closed shop. But to all 
intents and purposes tere is a closed 
shor in fact. Union members simply re- 
fuse to work with non-union workers. 
Compelling them by law to do otherwise 
would not be easy. 

While Federal legislation outlawing 
the closed shop became more improbable 
as time went on, the possibility of legis- 
lation to correct some of the abuses to 
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which it has given rise has not been 
ruled out. There may be efforts made to 
compel unions having closed shop agree- 
ments to at least open the unions to 
members who are now denied admission, 
Also, some attempt may still be made 
to prevent closed shup agreements from 
being: used to stifle free expression of 
opirion in some unions. Here there is 
roor for improving existing conditions 
in the unions, but that it can or should 
be cone by legislation is doubtful. It 
would prove to be an entering wedge 
for restrictions having little or nothing 
to do with the real problem. 


*” * * 
Is a Trade Union a Monopoly? 
Recarpirss of what the Congress 


will do on the subject of the closed shop, 
vaiious State Legislatures have begun 
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to outlaw it. Some states have already 
e..acted such legislatiog, Others are now 
considering it. The language used in 
some of these laws is reminiscent of the 
position taken by the courts a half cen- 
tury ago. The doctrine of conspiracy, 
which confronted and hindered the labor 
r ovement from its inception, is now 
being revived. It is questionable whether 
these laws will be upheld so far as they 
affect interstate commerce. In Virginia, 
for example, where such a law was re- 
cently put on the statue books, the At- 
torney General stated that it was not 
intended to apply to agreements made 
in industries engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Since the United States Supreme 
Court has begun to define “interstate 
commerce” broadly, the effect of these 
state laws may be restricted somewhat. 

The plan to outlaw industry - wide 
agreements, the other major proposal 
opponents of labor unions, had even 
Larder sledding. Here the blow would 
have been felt not only by the unions 
having such agreements but by the em- 
ployers in those industries as well. In 
highly competitive industries, where la- 
bor costs are a vital element in the total 
cost of production, many employers who 
would be obliged to maintain fairly de- 
cent labor standards would be ruined. 
The power which the union exerts in 
such industries contributes to an indus- 
trial stability the importance and neces- 
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sity of which the employers recognize. 
Chaos would follow any attempt to chop 
uy or “Balkanize” these industries. Em- 
ployers and workers alike would suffer. 

The theory behind both of these pro- 
posals is that labor has become a mo- 
nopoly, and that by outlawing the closed 
shop and industry-wide agreements, the 
labor monopoly would be broken. 

The theory that labor is a monopoly 
is not new. It was not born as a result 
of the strength which labor exhibited in 
the major strikes that were called in re- 
cent years. Ever since workers began to 
unite and form labor unions their prog- 
ress was resisted on the ground that by 
withholding their labor in unison they 
were striving to create a labor monopoly 
and to use their weapons, which included 
strikes, boycotts and secondary strikes to 
enforce and strengthen labor’s monopoly 
position. It was on this basis that unions 
were originally regarded as conspiracies, 
Those who joined them became conspira- 
tors. The weapons they used were de- 
clared illegal or, even when they were 
recognized later as legal, their use was 
greatly restricted. 

The essential difference “between busi- 
ness corporations which unite to create 
a monopoly and workers who get to- 
gether to improve their working condi- 
tions was and is completely and deliber- 
ately overlooked. The formation of a 
monopoly for the purpose of extorting 
higher prices from consumers and the 
formation of a union to improve the liv- 
ing standards of workers are not com- 
parable. The former is &gainst the pub- 
lic interest and for the private enrich- 
ment of certain individuals. The latter 
serves the public interest because it con- 
stitutes the best assurance’ that can be 
had under our present economic system 
that our economy will not become un- 
balanced and lead to the industrial de- 
pressions with which our society has been 
periodically plagued. Not only Congress- 
men, who are not expected to know bet- 
ter, but even economists, fall into the 
error of assuming that labor unions are 
monopolies. 

Another proposal which has been re- 
vived, largely as a result of the success 
achieved by the Government in breaking 
the strike of the miners last December, 
is the use of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes. While the Government’s action in 
the miners’ case was based on the fact 
that it had possession of the mines under 
the Smith-Connally Act, the pending 
proposals would enable the Government 
to get an injunction whenever the nature 
of the strike is declared to be such as 
to endanger the health and welfare of 
the public. 

This method may prove effective in 
achieving its immediate objective — the 
breaking of a strike. It was effective 
for forty years until the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Anti-Injunction Act was passed. By 
exposing the treasuries of unions to dam- 
ages, strikes can be broken and unions 
ruined. 


- * * 


Fruits of the Election 


Bor from a long-range point of view, 
this can be a dangerous weapon, danger- 
ous to the nation as a whole. It merely 
serves to by-pass the problems which 
give rise to strikes. Most of the strikes 
which have taken place in recent years 
have arisen from demands for increased 
wages. The numbey, of strikes which 
have occurred, for union recognition has 
been insignificant. What is likely to oc- 
cur if the Government is going to use the 
injunction to break strikes is illustrated 
by the situation which developed in the 
negotiations for a settlement of the dis- 
pute in the telephone industry. 

The moment the telephone company 
found that -a Congressional committee 
was ready to recommend legislation giv- 
ing the Government power te obtain an 
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injunction, it refused to budge from its 
position. The chief of the Federal Con- 
ciliation Service announced publicly that 
the representatives of the employer did 
not appear to be interested in trying to 
come to an understanding. In other 
words, the prospect of the Government 
getting an injunction against the em- 
ployees is a sufficient encouragement to 
an employer to hold out against any re- 
sonable settlement. 


Under these conditions, what would 
be the fate of millions of workers who 
are striving to win wage increases to 
enable them to meet the increased cost 
of living? The Republican-bourbon Deme- 
ocratic majority in Congress forces an 
abandonment of price controls. As a 
result, the cost of living goes up. Then 
the workers, trying to get an increase 
to meet the plight in which they are 
thus placed, find that the same Republi- 
can majority in Congress is considering 
legislation that will prevent the workers 
from striking for wage increases. Does 
that sound like a real effort to legislate 
intelligently on labor-management rela- 

~tions? Is this the answer that the Re- 
publicans in Congress, in conjunction 
with the Southern Democrats, want ‘to 
give to millions of American workers 
trying to maintain their living standards 
under adverse conditions? 


The same Republicans are doing their 
utmost to undo much of the good that 
was accomplished for labor under the 
New Deal. Probably they will not repeal 
the various laws which were intended to 
protect the workers and enable them to 
organize into unions, but they are ren- 
dering these laws innocuous by refusing 
to grant the appropriations necessary 
to enforce them. 


Thus tae Fair Labor Standards Act, . 


which has never been properly enforced 
because of inadequate enforcement ma- 
chinery, is virtually doomed. Congress 
has cut farther the approriations which 
were at best hopelessly inadequate. 


Similarly, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act is threatened with strangu- 
lation. The National Labor Relations 
Board never had enough money to act 
in good time on cases filed with it. They 
are now almost two years behind in their 
work. In cases involving unfair labor 
practices, justice delayed is actually jus- 
tice denied. Yet Congress proceeds to 
cut the appropriations further. Hence, 
it will take three or four years to get 
a decision. 


The Federal Conciliation Service, 
wuich employers and unions alike thought 
ought to be strengthened and expanded, 
hus suffered the same fate as the other 
agencies, though if there is anything 
which could contribute to a reduction in 
the number of strikes it is the Federal 
Conciliation Service. Instead of being 
strengthened and expanded, it is being 
scrapped. 


These are some of the fruits that the 
workers are reaping from their vote in 
last ‘year’s Congressional elections. It 
is the price they will have to continue to 
pay for acting less intelligently politi- 
cally than they do economically. 


THE NEW LEADER. 
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The NLRB 
As Slayer 
And Slain 


By Julien Steinberg 


' @ 
NE of the talents of a skilled 
O sleight-of-hand artist is his abil- 
ity to hold the attention of his 
audience focused on his flailing left hand 
while he disposes of the vanishing object 
with his unobserved hand. A _ similar 
phenomenon is occurring on the national 
Jabor scenes, but the public seems to be 
too occupied with the obvious and dra- 
matic to notice the more pedestrian de- 
velopments elsewhere. While the nation 
as a whole caleulated the geometric 
increase in anti-labor proposals thrown 
into the Congressional hoppers on Capi- 
tal Hill, the staid National Labor Rela- 
tions Board (NLRB), in advance of leg- 
islative action. has put into effect many 
of the provisions of the contemplated 
bliis. 


Fd 

As the implementing agency of the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act, the NLRB 
was dedicated, in Section 7, to safeguard 
the right of employees to “self-organiza- 
tion,to form, join or assist labor organ- 
izations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, 
and to engage in concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid and protection.” Sec- 
tion 8 stated that “it shall therefore be 
an unfair labor practice for an employer 
... .to interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of the rights 


wo 


granted in Section 7. 


Since the passage of the Act, the NL- 
RB has, by and large, faithfully carried 
out these provisions and the general in- 
tent of the Wagner law. Thus aided, 
labor unions in a decade grew from a 
combined membership of some 4,000,000 
to about 14,000,000 members. Droves of 
company unions were disestablished. In- 
dustrial espionage which involved, ac- 
cording to testimony in the hearings be- 
fore the LaFollette Committee, thousands 
and thousands of hired underlings, was 
reduced to negligible proportions. Union- 
management violence was cut to a mini- 
mum. Industrial disputes which raged 
interminably and which aided neither in- 
dustry nor labor were now settled in 
thousands of cases by means of collec- 
tive bargaining procedures made work- 
able by NLRB administration of the 
Wagner Act. 


In the light of the considerable contri- 
butions made by the NLRB in the past 
decade to the cause of industry-labor 
maturity and to the cause of a free labor 
movement in a free America, it is diffi- 
cult to understand the overall policy re- 
visions that the NLRB has made in a 
number of recent decisions, decisions 
that go far to revise central sections of 
the National Labor Relations Act itself. 
What is likely to raise protest from la- 
bor, complicating the chances for indus- 
trial peace, is the fact that the NLRB 
has no legitimate right under the Wag- 
ner Act to make sweeping revisionist de- 
cisions of this sort. And this has nothing 
to do with whether the Wagner Act 
should be fegislatively amended or not. 
Such amendment is the job of Congress 
which is a law-making body, not of the 
NLRB, which in its regulatory capacity 
can only administer the existing law. 


One recent case illustrates the new 
policy decisions of the NLRB. In St. 
Petersburg, Florida, a strike was called 
against the managementcf the Times and 
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Staff Labor Analyst of The New Leader 


the Independent, by the International 
Typographical Union (AFL). The em- 
ployer ignored union demands to nego- 
tiate and kept the presses running with 
non-union émployees. After examination 
of all the issues involved in the case, the 
NLRB trial examiner filed his reeommen- 
dation that the employer be-cited for un- 
fair labor practice. That he was acting 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Wagner Act is apparent from‘Section 8 
which states: “It shall. be an unfair la- 
bor practice for an employer. . .to refuse 
to bargain collectively with the repre- 
sentatives of his-employees.” But the 
NLRB ignored his findings and cleared 
the publisher 


Perhaps the best evidence validating 
labor’s protest at this revision of” the 
Wagner Act was furnished by industry’s 
evaluation of the implications of this de- 
cision. US News, under a sub-headline: 
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“NLRB Rulings That Even Permit 
Strikebreaking in Some _ Situations,” 
commented that: “Decisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board are taking 
a more lenient view of what an employer 
can do without running afoul of the law 
. . -Employers are told that they have a 
right to break strikes, in some instances, 
It now appears that NLRB will not ob- 
ject if an employer issues statements or 
pamphlets attacking a union prior to an 
election, as long as the documents do not 
contain actual threats of coercion or re- 
prisals.” 


The Wagner Act specifically cites as 
an “unfair labor practice” any attempt 
on the part of the employer to “inter- 
fere with, restrain, or coerce employees” 
in the exercise of any of the rights guar- 
enteed. The expression “free speech”, 
as any unionist knows, can cover a mul- 
titude of sins. The Wagner Act pro- 
hibited such interference because pre- 
viously threats and intimidation had 
be. the rule, and probably will be again 
if the law is repealed. 

The NLRB admitted that the em- 
ployer was guilty of “inept and mis- 
guiced” statements, but in a fatherly 
way decided, against the recommenda- 
tions of its own trial examiner, to for- 
give him on the basis of his good Jabor 
record. Thus a premium is placed on 
employers discontinuing their law-abid- 
ing records. The NLRB dismissed char- 
ges that the employer had indulged in 
strike-breaking activities by his offer of 
jobs to strikers at a union meeting. Said 
the NLRB: “To penalize this employer 
for proffering the jobs. . .to the economic 


strikers on the same terms to be offered - 


replacements would penalize open deal- 
ing.” Thid is perhaps one of the few 
times that an employer was openly 


praised for his philanthrophy in offering 
workers a chance to scab against them- 
selves! 

“ * s 


Public Sentiment vs. Law 


Avortuer celebrated case was that 
of Thompson Products, Ine. A number 
of workers were fired when the company 
decided that they were engaging in an 
“illegal” strike. The NLRB held in.a 
first ruling that when the Board is in 
disagreement with the motives of a 
strike, and if employers fire workers for 
that reason, then it will sustain the 
firings. However, in the case under dis- 
cussion, a majority of the Board ruled 
that the employees were dismissed for 
their activities ina second strike which 
was wholly “legal” in character. The 
company was therefore directed to re- 
instate eleven employees. Later, NLRB 
Chairman, Paul Hertzog suddenly de- 
cided that the employer did not really 
break the law. Also, it was his new 
opinion that the second strike was “il- 
legal”, too. Filing the statement on be- 
half of James J. Reynolds, board mem- 
ber and himself, this became the final 
decision of the NLRB. 

T)} reaction of both labor and indus- 
try spokesmen to this decision .are il- 
luminating for they indicate the kind 
of political football he NLRB has be- 
come. Said Business Week (March 1): 
“Changed public sentiment toward labor 
unionism, signalized in part by last No- 
vember’s election returns, paid a sub+ 
stantial dividend to Frederick Craw- 
ford’s Thompson Products, Inc.” Thus, 
according to this frank view, the Wagner 
Act no longer is the basis for decisions 
by the NLRB; it has been replaced ‘by 
“public sentiment”. And a.eoncluding 
paragraph makes the significance of the 
nature of NLRB’s new decision even 
clearer: “Meanwhile, the Board’s rever- 
sal will almost surely help Thompson 
Products in its fight with the CIO.. It 
came at a psychological time. The week 
before, there had been hoots, boos, and 
stompings when Crawford addressed 
3,50° of his employees.” 

The CIO News (March 10) commented 
that the Board “amended the Act by lim- 
iting protection of the strike right to 
strikes which in its opinion are legal. !t 
also suggested that even if the dischaige 
is not directly attributable to the ‘illegal’ 
activity, the Board will nevertheless not 
extend the protection of the Act to the 
discharged employees. 

“The Thompson case created the sus- 
picion that the Board was seeking to 
amend the Act by making tht protection 
of the law turn upon the purpose of a 
strike and by denying the protection of 
the law where a strike is for an ‘illegal’ 
purpose regardless of whether or nat the 
employer discharged the striker for that 
reason.” 

In the Dyson case, the NLRB reitera- 
ted its unique doctrine of the “illegal” 
strike, and upheld an employer after he 
had been found guilty of unfair labor 
practice by a trial exeminer on the basis 
of an afterthought involving violation 
of contract. This, the union contends, 
was not the reason for the dismissals. 
Concludes the CIO News: “If the Board 
pe-sists in the trend reflected in the 
Thompson and Dyson cases, it will legal- 
ize a device for destroying employee 
rights under the Act.” 

These cases are just a sample of re- 
cent decisions and their implications. One 
fact is clear: labor takes a drubbing in 
a way that is obviously antithetical to 
the intent of the Wagner Act. If the 
NLRB members hope to check further 
restrictive labor legislation in Washing- 
ton in this way, then they seem doomed 
to disappointment and the American la- 
bor movement to tragedy. For, as Textile 
Labor ¢March8) has said, “The anti-labor 
crov-d isn’t satisfied.” They quote from 


one of the: business weeklies: “ ‘The 
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trend, however, is not expected to quiet 
the demand in and out of Congrés. for 


a revision of the Wagner Act with a: 


view to give employers more equality: of 
treatment.’” Textile Labor concludes, 


“In other words, they want some ‘people 


to be more equal than others.” 


* * ” 
Slashing Social Services 


Tus is the NLRB in the role of 
slayer; but theré is a current drive te 
slay the Board. Both can mean increased 
tension and turmoil in industry. The 


already over-loaded agency, will, if the- 


present House approved “economy” 
mood prevails, be further hampered.’ The 
Board is burdened with a backlog of 
5,300 cases yet to be decided, a record 
number. That this bottleneck was al- 
lowed to develop is explained partially 
*by the fact that the jobs of nearly 300 
NLRB employees were chopped in a 
previous. budget cut last year. Present 
appropriation figures, cleared by the 
House, would force the dismissal of 
about 25 percent of the NLRB staff.* 

Nor is the NLRB the only agency to 
be affected by the spurious and eventual- 
ly wastful “economy” drive. The Con- 
ciliation Services of the Department of 
Labo1, which need badly to be strength- 
ened so that more adequate means may 
exist for voluntary management-labor 
negotiations, had its funds reduced by 
half a million dollars by the House. 
Director Edgar Warren and ninety-nine 
o: his assistants are to be dismissed. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, which furn- 
ishes vital statistical information te 
business, unions and the public,-had its 
operating fund slashed 60 percent. One 
thousand members of its staff will be 
dismissed; only 600 will remain. The 
US Employment Service had its funds 
cut 80 percent. So thorough was the 
nihilistic budget cuts that even the Vet- 
erans Employment Service was not 
spared, Asking for $3,912,900, the Serv- 
ice received $1,750,000. The Division of 
Labor Standards was abolished. The 
Wage-Hour Division, entrusted with the 
enforcement of the Wage-Hour law, got 
a 25 percent cut. 

Commenting on the “economy” drive, 
Leste) Washburn, international presi- 
dent of the AFL United Automobile 
Workers, asked, “Can it be they (em- 
ployers) are pursuing the old trick of 


doing indirectly what they cannot do | 


directly by crippling the NLRB budget 
to the ‘point where the NLRB is hope- 
lessly swamped with cases and is even- 
tually discredited in al] eyes?” .(AFL 
Auto Worker, April, 1947.) 

John M. Houston, member of the 
NLRB, stated recently: “If the Wagner 
Act is thus tampered with, we are in- 


(Continued on Page Eighteen) 


* As we go to press the House was 
prepared to pass legislation which would 
carry, this trend still further and en- 
act even more restrictive proposals. In 
labor circles, barring Senate opposition, 
the fear was that the NLRB, as has been 
variously proposed, would be eliminated 
in effect altogether. 
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WRITERS 4nd WRITING 


THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


Second Adventure 


Reviewed by JEAN GARRIGUE 
THE MOUNTAIN LION. By Jean Stafford. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 


is actually not another installment of a, as though it were to be expected that, 


A NY second novel ought to be unlike the first, but readers are often suprised if 6 


having once found a rich situation, the writer should continue to ring changes 
upon it until his last inventive desire is dead. Jean Stafford’s second novel, The Moun- 


tain Lion, is as unlike her distingushed first, Boston Adventure, as can be. 


The Roi-tan 


cigar box takes the place of the Backbay chessboard and where characters in the former 
talked with many degrees of passion about tulipes noires, cowboys, in this novel, go to 


it with such.’ original. similies as: 
“crooked as a dog’s hind leg.” 

Thus, ambitiously, The Mountain Lion 
is a right-about-face, not only in such 
matters a& locale and subject matter but 
jn sach moté' central’ ways as diction 
(which is distinct and plain, only some- 
times falling to a level that is thin), and 
sentence stricture, neither elaborate nor 
cadented, as it was in Boston Adventure. 
Likewise, whereas in the former, a com- 
ylex emotional density, studied ‘and 
strong; hovered’ over the ‘intensified and 
often Dostoiévskian when not Dickensian 


‘ situations, in’ The Mountain Lion the 


Lig 


feeling is cold, clear, and dry, as is the 
style ‘whichis lucid, “sensible,” and 
straightforward. In Boston Adventure 
Jean Stafford''did create some kind of 
musical and. emotional event out of al- 
most all those sentences which, because 
.* their symmetry and dignity of em- 
bellishment, became entirely exciting 
units in themselves. In The Mountain 
Lion the sentences “get somewhere” with 
more speed if also with less evocation. 
Which is not to say that this second 
nevel is not distinguished and expert, for 
most. evidently Jean Stafford has studied 
her effects and calculated her insights 
with the love of a sharpshooter for his 
c'ay-pigeon. Just in that sense the de- 
tail is picked out and put up in its light 
and it is always detail of a strongly in- 
digenous character. Things are given 
their authenticity, their exactly sensual 
relevance. Such intensity of selection is 
admirable and difficult and is not often 
achieved in this decade of the pre-fab- 
ricated, quick-turn-out novel, whose sit- 
uations, fauna and flora, are simplified 
out of all resemblance to reality. 

The scope of this novel is narrowed, its 
field is smaller, the usage another genre. 
Satire; humor; a dry and often savage 
feeling for locale; a penetrating sense of 
the ridiculous and the-that-which-ought- 
to-be parodied (the speechways of the 
“refined,” for instance) are dominant 
elements. There is much reference to 
such semi-nauseated items as belching; 
fat; goats with severed heads (“the thick 
neck blood”); disgusting textures, such 
as an armadillo sewing basket; glacier 
snow made red by the feeding of bacteria 
upon it; nosebleeds, etc. These refer- 
ences serve a symbolic purpose, like the 
gelden cat who haunts that mountain 
overlooking the ranch where the children 
live. They emphasize the underground, 
¢heugh dominant theme: half-stifled 
rather soiled, sexual obsession. 

The humor serves*this same purpose. 
Indeed, advanced, bizarre, sometimes 
perverse and often wildly lugubrious, it 
is the novel’s most notable element. The 
child-heroine, Molly, writes a story about 
a leper who has nothing left of himself 
but one tooth. And when she, to punish 
her brother (because he said he wouldn’t 
marry her), pours acid over her hand, 
and it is suggested that butter should 
be put upon the wound, she thinks: “The 
acid would have a buttered hand sand- 


wich.” 
s * . 


Tus sexual theme is also parodied by 
Molly who, when she is eight, claims she 





is engaged to a hound dog next door. 
Latei on, her fiance is a horse. 

However, the humor takes various 
directions: toward, for example, those 
ratty, tattered jokes that children admire 
and make up and that cowboy form of 
manly gossip—bull and sales talk. The 
diary sections (Molly’s) are very skill- 
fully right, as is the poem, “Gravel,” 
which no one can understand, not even 
the train conductor. 

Middle-class gentility is thoroughly 
mimicked but, on the other hand, the life 
to which this is opposed—the good cattle 
and alfalfa life—is, fortunately, not rep- 
resented in over-idealistic terms. Indeed, 
it is described brutally, and clearly such 
a simpler and more “natural” existence 
is not all that it ought to be. Mountains 
give claustrophobia. Bulls get sick. Cow- 
boys talk in non-sequiturs. For such 
eyes, behind glasses, is it to be suggested 
that there is no freedom? (That is to 
say, only a psychoanalyst can arrange 
for it.) 

The novel is concerned with two ugly 
and precocious children, biological sports 
in a family of unctuous bores. Is it prob- 
able that they with their witch-like 
wit—their perceptions are grotesquely 
right—are the products of so tame a 
mother and so vacuous a background? 
But biology, like fiction, is sometimes 
capable of fantasy. Suffice it to say that 
the children’ are not merely alienated 
from their mother and their older sisters, 
but from those of their own age sinee, 
having been made puny by much sick- 
ness, they are bad at all childhood skills. 
Thus they can live only with one another, 
in their own world of corny jokes and 
metaphorical oddities. The problem at 
once is: what will they do with their 
passions for another kind of life (as 
symbolized for them by their western 
grandpa—the only figure in the book 
seen with loving and romantic emphasis) 
and what will Ralph, the brother, do 
about his budding male resentment of 


his. younger sister’s superior brilliance- 


and/or also entangling devotion? 


of a * 


Tue boek is about alienation on an- 
other level: that of the never-privileged 
minority (the young), who do net know 
what it is that is wrong until it is too 
late. For these children are caught in 
an environment inferior to them and 
without significance (actually—and it is 
made very clear—it should have signifi- 
cance for no one). Yet this environment 
with its superfluity of niceties inevitably 
warps them. They are hopelessly pois- 
oned, right away, toward that Necessity 
so over-emphasized with under-emphasis 


in certain parts of the western world: 
sex. rs 

Thus Molly has the typical fear of 
snakes and, by the time she is fourteen, 
because she is a drastic character, also 
wears a bathing suit when she takes a 
bath. Thus Ralph, once he has admitted 
to himself the presence of certain curi- 
osities, can but wish, fervently, for that 
former period when, in his innocence, 
he was not “defiled.” 

These children are not Katzenjammers, 
but it is true that they are “naughty” 
in an intellectual way. They perceive 
stupidity and grossness and with their 
hard hearts expose it. Nevertheless, they 
can’t escape it, not even on the ranges, 
because they are not old enough for that, 
nor powerful enough. Thus the trap 
which those conditions that formed their 
neuroses set, is sprung for them. In this 
way they are not all unrelated to those 
clever and gifted but always to be foiled 
couples of James who are perilously in 
on the know and who must become, 
sooner or later, ruined by so much acces- 
sory and excessive knowledge. 


* ‘ 


Tue book might be compared to Eliza- 
beth Bowen’s Death of the Heart, that 
modern classic concerned, also, with the 
estranged, perceptive, and too sensitive 
child. But Bowen’s child is. seen more 
roundly, though she is as badly betrayed. 
The Mountain Lion, while very canny, 
and while with a very cold honesty (like- 
wise an uncompromising evidence of dis- 
gust) exposing those genteel prejudices 
that Molly is conceived of as a doomed 
person, doomed by her ugliness which she 
herself sees with dismal contempt (“Ad- 
mit I’m prettier than Mary Pickford”) ; 
doomed by her intelligence for she be- 
comes only censorious of those more 
stupid than she and so ends up in hate 
and desperate loneliness (to the list of 
“Unforgivables” in her diary she at last 





adds herself); doomed by the degree of 
incestuous devotion she feels for the 
Only One like herself who has betrayed 
her by attempting to become unlike her. 

A doomed person, in a novel, usually 
has only one end, and Molly comes to 
hers, having, in a sense (as we all do), 
asked for it. Nevertheless, the ending 
seems arbitrary. 

The young golden mountain lion, just 
as big as a dog, who becomes that sym- 
bol of the passion in the desert to the 
unmarried uncle, and to Ralph, is shot. 
The uncle hates the cat. Ralph loves 
but also. wants to get the cat, and Molly, 
after having seen it, wishes she had 
golden hair. The golden cat’s ending is 
fixed. Its death clicks the meanings of 
the novel shut. But does the death of 
Molly follow necessarily from the will- 
ful hate she feels for her brother? Nov- 
els must end, but is death, in life, usually 
so convenient ? 

Jean Stafford has hidebound her too 
brilliant child in doom, prefiguring that 
by much accentual stress upon the slight- 
ly repulsive. (Molly’s concern with the 
word fat fully expresses her avid dis- 


taste for the oily, the full-blown, flesh. 
ly relaxation—one supposes, also preg. 


nancy.) Such notations contribute as well © 


to that feeling of the children’s hopeless 
condition—lost in a complacent and then 
in a bronco world of the uncomprehend- 
ing, the indifferent, the dull. 

~ * * 


Mo tv's doom has then been care. 
fully prefigured. At the same time it is 
to be granted that she is given a choice, 
That is, she can forgive her brother who 
only through her forgiveness can be- 
come free since she holds him in her 
power. Molly does not choose to forgive 
But though she has willed, so to speak 
(she is a person who knows her own 
mind; it is inevitable that she would 
force conclusions), her death seems: abi- 
trarily fixed for it is not intentionally 
brought about. Hex brother shoots her 
as he is believing that he has shot, the 
golden cat. It is easy enough to, say 
that the brother’s Unconsciousness shot 
her but that is too irresponsible, and 
amorphous a motivator. Actually noth- 
ing shot Molly but bad luck and an un- 
reliable aim. The ending is casual, not 
causal, and another joke on her,.., For 
this reason, the ending makes for an 
esthetic dissatisfaction. What is this, 
one is inclinedto ask, a too pitiless com- 
edy upon the poor psychoses that rebel- 
lious. and intelligent non-adults must, un- 
wittingly, acquire? 

For the sensational ending draws the 


genre toward melodrama. A difficult and- 


macabre little girl has been done in and 
the last word on her is an unkind one. 
Is this the tragedy of what always hap- 
pens?’ One could wish that more facets 
of Molly’s angular and acrid nature had 
been revealed, and that the conclusion 


—for death is often that—were not so 


evasive. 

In addition, this might be said: Molly 
is a small-time, an adelescent intellectual 
(consider her well-aped use of bourgeoia 
as a term of invective). She presents the 
typical problems of fastidiousness, crit- 
icalness, and tacitly, the wish for a 
really rich and deep life—the need, also, 
to be opposed by really difficult situations 
—for, among her intellectual inferiors, 
she has the drop on all of them and is 
thus never forced into that sense of her 
own power which intelligent opposition 
brings about. As such, is she to be con- 
sidered a parody on the big-time prob- 
lems of alienation? Or is she to be con- 
sidered a kind of mock-tragic understate- 
ment? 

The weird, often mutilating humor in 
this book works to expose neurotic ma- 
terial with dispatch and shock. It also 
brings into mordant relief those tensions 
that precipitate fantasies. For example 
when Molly’s mother says to her: “I 
wouldn’t talk too much to a darky if. I 
were you,” she thinks: “You would, if 
you were probably a darky yourself and 
Magdalene’s own child.” _ 


But when a bleak form of this same 
attitude is turned toward Molly herself, 
dying in most ungainly fashion,. the 
meaning, then, seems to be going no- 
where. We are deposited in a drift of 
ambiguities, and left to ponder there, 


p= ROSENFELD AWARDED ——., 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP 


@ Isaac Rosenfeld, literary editor of 
The New Leader, has been awarded 
a Guggenheim fellowship in ghe field 
of the novel. Rosenfeld’s first novel, 
recently published, was Passage From | 
Home. In addition, he is the: author 
of the Partisan Review-Dial Press 
prize novelette, The Colony, and other 
articles and stories. Currently, he has 
a number of works in progress in- 
hewecand a new novel. 
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Pilgrim’s Progress 


| From Rome to Moseow and Return 








Reviewed by LISTON M. OAK 
THIS 1S MY STORY. By Louis Francis Budenz. New York: Whittlesey House. 


379 pages. $3.00. 


office when in walked Louis Budenz .There had been rumors that he had joined 


QO: day in. October, 1933, I was sitting at my desk in the Daily Worker editorial 


the Communist Party, but this was the first confirmation of it. Two weeks later 
1 had dropped out of the-Communist Party and Budenz was at work on the party 
organ. Before that the staff had been instructed to treat Budenz “cordially but cau- 
tiously,” for he was still suspected of harboring both “Trotskyist” and Catholie ideas. 


Did Budenz suddenly see the blazing 
light of Catholic truth when, exactly ten 
years later, he returned from _ the 
Kremlin to.the Vatican? Was his con- 
version like those of St. Paul, St. Augus- 
tine, Cardinal Newman, whom he quotes 
at length? Not at all; he was a devout 
Catholic in his youth, and even during 
the years of his excommunication—be- 
cause he had married a divorced woman 
—he remained a Catholic at heart, who 
Jonged to recover “the joy of my youth.” 

Always Budenz had sought surrep- 
tiously—consciously or unconsciously— 
to recapture the security, tranquility, 
and faith that he insists he had known 
in his childhood. In his youth his passion 
was to save humanity through Catholi- 
cism; for a decade he tried to reconcile 
that faith with the Communist faith; 
now again he is a crusader for the 
Church. Rationalism had nothing to do 
with any of his conversions. From his 
own story I know he never thoroughly 
understood Marxism or Bolshevism; I 
doubt if now his knowledge of the Cath- 
clic philosophy is deep or thorough. He 
substitutes quotations for thinking. 


* *” * 


Bupvenz read in the Communist press 
in 1928 “a confession of complete sub- 
servience to Stalin, with perturbation. 
... In 1928 the Communists themselves 
cenvinced me... that one could not 
work with them and that their object 
was the destruction of all who did not 
make Moscow their Mecca.” 

In the years intervening between this 
conviction and his conversion toe the 
CPUSA, Budenz writes, “The Daily 
Worker poured vials of rhetorical wrath 
upon my head.... Hitlerism may have 
boasted of the big lie, but it was the 
Communists who invented it.” That was 
in 1934, when he led the Toledo strike. 
The year before Browder had told him, 
“We will enter a labor party in order to 
disrupt it.” Budenz records that “I splut- 
tered, ‘This is a policy of guile and de- 
ception.’ ” 

“Even back in 1935, when I first be- 
came acquainted with the Red methods 
through handling the whole National 
Committee meeting procedure, I was im- 
mediately conscious of the suffocating 
vir of conspiracy,” Budenz writes. “I 
was well aware, before I entered the 
party, that every one of Browder’s visits 
to Moscow had been followed immediate- 
ly by the announcement of a new line.” 

The conversion of Heywood Broun to 
Catholicism in 1936 “made me long again 
for a return to the Catholic fold, but so 
paralyzed was I by my preoccupation 
with ‘saving the world from Fascism’ 
that I let it remain a longing,” Budenz 
says. It was the same year when he “was 
summoned to meet members of the Soviet 
secret police.” For nine years thereafter 
he collaborated with the NKVD, even 
while he was praying for a solution of 
the conflict in his personality. He had 
worked with Socialists and Trotskyists 
more recently than had older leaders of 
the CPUSA, lLence his value to the 
NKVD. And although he began, in 1937, 
“to examine it [the CP] more critically,” 
this did not hinder his arranging a meet- 
ing between “Miss Y” [who is Miss 
Weil] and Sylvia Ageloff, a Tretskyist 
whom “Miss Y” later introduced to 
“Frank Jacson” in Paris. Neither Bu- 
denz nor either of the two girls knew 
that this would lead to Jacson’s murder 
of Trotsky. But Budenz must have 
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known that he was aiding a secret gang 
which had assassinated many others— 
outside the USSR. 

It was “Comrade H.” |Hathaway?] 
who disabused Budenz of his naive fan- 
tasy that Communists never resort to 
assassination. One of those murdered 
was Juliet Stuart Poyntz, “H” informed 
Budenz, Another was Ignatz Reiss, 
NKVD agent who, like Poyntz, “went 
sour,” long before Budenz did likewise. 

In 1937 the editor of the Daily Worker 
met Monsignor Sheen. Budenz tried to 
persuade the Monsignor that “Commu- 
nism has within it the promise of democ- 
racy... the withering away of the state.” 
Monsignor Sheen interrupted, “Let us 
now talk of the Blessed Virgin!” Budenz 
was “immediately conscious of the sense- 
lessness and sinfulness of my life as I 
then lived it. The peace that flows from 
Mary, and which had been mine in the 
early days, flashed back to me....” He 
describes this as “the most electric, the 
most awe-inspiring “experience of his 
life.” “Never has my soul been swept by 
love and reverence as it was that April 
evening.” He returned to the Daily 
Worker to edit and write attacks on all 
opponents - of Communism, _ including 
Catholics, Trotskyists, Socialists, New 
Deal liberals. 

Budenz explains, “The ‘why’ of this 
must be laid to the perversity of the 
human soul when once it has been Jed 
into a camp of grror through the deiu- 
sion of being led by reason.” But since 
he does not cite the “reasons” he entered 
the Communist fold, one must assume 
that he was led by blind faith rather 
than logic. He had what the psycho- 
analyists term a Messianic complex. 


” * * 


V. J. JEROME told Budenz in 1939 
that “separation of the Church and 
State... means the subjugation of the 
Church by the State, # that we can 
finally abolish it.... Religion is not a 
private matter... it has to be torn out 
by the roots.” Yet he continued to labor 
and pray for Communist-Catholic unity. 
In that same year Budenz was deeply 
disturbed when the Molotov-Ribbenthrop 
Pact was signed. He did not believe that 
Britain and France were warmongering 
imperialists while Nazi Germany sought 
peace, as the DW editorials insisted. He 
was shocked because in his paper “the 
entire anti-Fascist campaign was drop- 
ped. The new political alliance demanded 
every act of sabotage in behalf of Hitler 
and against aid to Britain that we could 
manage.” The Communists discovered 
the affinity of Bolshevism and Nazism, 
and hoped that Hitler would drop his 
anti-Semitism so that “thereafter the 
two totalitarian regimes might march to- 
gether across the world. The Daily 
Worker was given secret instructions 
not to deride Hitler.... England ‘was 
the main enemy’ of mankind.” Strikes 
were called “to paralyze production.” 


Budenz “prepared to plunge™ still 
deeper into the Red work,” in behalf of 
“the country which today has a larger 
number of political prisoners than all 
the countries in the world combined, 
which ruthlessly suppresses any freedom 
of discussion and which has the most ex- 
tensive secret police system ever known.” 
The conquest of the Baltic States ‘did 
not alarm or affront me.” 

In 1940 Eugene Varga wrote an at- 
tack on the USA, cited by Budenz, which 
ridiculed the idea of international col- 
laboration. One of the things which made 
Budenz repudiate Communism was “the 
extreme intellectual degradation to which 
Communists must submit.” Yet he, who 
believed in cooperation of the USA and 
USSR.and between the Catholic and 
Communists, submitted to discipline for 
another five years. “Totalitarianism,” 
he writes, “produces a servility which 
stifles and stultifies.” 

By 1941 he was “pretty well convinced 
that the Communist Party intended to 
destroy religion by force.” 

By the time of the atombomb on Hiro- 
shima, Budenz was “ ‘still of them but 
not with them.’ For two years (!) I had 
been resolved to return to fhe, Catholic 
Church and was looking upon Com- 
munist antics in the third person.... 
‘What about my relations to the Catholic 
Church?’ I abruptly asked myself, short- 
ly after Pearl Harbor.” And so, “in 
December, 1941, I entered St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral.... And I prayed... for 
Catholic - Communist _ reconciliation.” 
Prayer could not achieve this miracle, 
even in his own soul. 

He had known from the start, he 
writes, that “The first requisite for a 
Communist is to understand that he is 
serving Soviet Russia and no other na- 
tion or interest. Never will he be per- 
mitted to express one word of criticism 
of the Soviet Government.” He also ob- 
serves of the early years of his CP ex- 
perience that “All the Communists with 
whom I became intimately acquainted 
had one common characteristic—a form 
of freight. ... Around each one of them 
hung an atmosphere of mystery and sus- 
picion, accompanied by the stigmata of 
fear.” 

” Lal * 


Manuitsxy told American Commu- 
nists at the San Francisco Conference 
that the Comintern line was about to be 
changed. According to Budenz, ‘Stalin 
opposed the “Vishinsky-created crusade 
of aggression,” but agreed to it after his 
return from Sochi to Moscow, whereupon 
Foster “took it as a license to go ahead 
and throw Browder out.” Then “the en- 


tire leadership was in a_ pale-faced 
panic.” 

The Duclos letter again made it ap- 
parent that “leading Communists were 
political playthings of the Kremlin 
bosses.” The real issue between Browder 
avd Foster was whether or not the USA 
and USSR could remain at peace. Molo- 
tov and Foster said no. “What Foster 
was saying was that World War II] was 
inevitable,” Budenz writes. 

In June, 1945, Budenz resolved, “1 will 
attend a National Committee meeting... 
and really see just what makes these 
people tick.” After the meeting a CP 
leader commented, “The Third World 
War is on!” 

After ten years Budenz had learned 
that he was right from the beginning} 
he found out what makes Communists 
tick. But what makes Budenz tick? 

“There is nd compromise in the 
Church’s stand,” he says. “Catholie 
faith... must be accepted as a whole.” 
In this, Catholicism and Communism are 
alike— both are complete, enclosed, 
authoritative world views founded on 
faith. Both give the faithful a sense of 
belonging to a great and powerful cru- 
sade. Each has its hierarchy, its mys- 
tique. “The golden core of Catholicism is 
its insistence upon conformity,” Com 
munism insists upon even greater con- 
formity. 

This is My Story is not so much an ex 
posure of Communism as it is of the 
author’s tortuous journey “from Rome 
to Moscow. and return,” his quest for 
certitude and security and authority 
such as he had kawn in his youth, and 
of his illusions and disillusions. 

There is over-stressed piety in this 
book but little humility. Both Budens’ 
joining the CP and his break with it 
were calculated to have the maximum 
dramatic effect—and publicity. He never 
solves the mystery of how he could finger 
a rosary while editing Communist pro 
paganda, why he remained a Communist 
long after he was disillusioned, during 
a decade after whatever idealism theré 
was originally in Leninism had been 
abandoned and only the naked brutality 
of Stalinism was left. His motives for 
rejecting Marx and accepting Mary are 
not made clear, because they are not 
clear in his own mind, because it was au 
emotional act of blind unreasoning faith. 
His insecurity was so great that he could 
not assert himself except through sacri- 
fice, through identity with a powerful 
and absolutist cause in which critical 
thinking was conveniently taboo. 

Rut what Budenz does make clear. 16 
that the Comintern is a vile conspiragye 
against democracy and decency. 
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% Pornography for Stalinists | 


Reviewed by RAYMOND ROSENTHAL 
THE JUDAS TIME, By Isidor Schneider. The Dial Press: New York. 361 pages. $3. 
SIDOR SCHNEIDER has written an horrendous fairy tale about bad, bad “Trots- 
kyites” for the exclusive enjoyment of members of the Communist Party. Entrance 
into Comrade Schneider’s tight and ugly little world is granted only to those who 
believed every comma in the indictment of the Moscow Trials, swallowed the Party 


line without even gulping at its most jagged twist, and actively participated in at - 


least one mass orgy of guilty confession. A fellow-traveler who merely reads the PM 


editorials and supports Stalinist causes 
can’t possibly measure up to the rigid 
qualifications for readership; his margin 
of doubt excludes him right off. This is 
esoterica, caviar for the fully-paid-up 
Party member—a paranoiaec universe 
where “Trotskyites” are persecuting 
good-hearted and active Partyites, plot- 
ting in Mexico against the Soviet Union, 
and always trotting out erudite and 
therny quotations from Marx’s lesser 
known works to confound an honest 
proletarian who has just left the picket 
line—-and enly the faithful who have 
been through the Hell of a discussion 
with an unrepentant backslider or seen 
Satan plain im the shape of a constant 
reader of The New Leader can be proper- 
ly titillated amd outraged by its sec- 
tarian nuances. 


It is interesting, though, to see: what 
Stalinists “are now reading for pteas- 
ure, In its broad outlines, The Jndos 
Time resembles nothing so much as a 
pornographic novel, an under-the-counter 
commodity about how Party . members 
leave the straight and narrow and start 
thinking and questioning and going in 
for other promiscuous perversions. {[n 
this case, however, the mystery of sex 
is replaced by the mystery of politics. 
And the forbidden act—an argument 
with a “Trotskyite’—supplants the 
final, long-delayed copulation on the 
bearskin-rug im front of the fireplace. 
But, unfortunately, Comrade Schneider 
doesn't have the freedom of invention 
veuchsafed the ordinary pornographer. 
He works up to his climax in a crescendo 
of ill-selected words, with all sorts of 
heavy asides and innuendos, but when 
the time comes to produce—nothing hap- 
pens! Confront one of his loyal Stalin- 
ists with a real live “Trotskyite,” breath- 
ing perdition and berating the Soviet 
Union, and all that ‘both he and 
Schreider can do in this extremity is to 
erder him eut of his house, out of the 
cafeteria, out of the world. So, though 
you wait patiently through 361 pages 
ef hush-hush, dirty whispers, and sug- 
gestive oglings, the final scene of passion, 


the Big Argument, never quite takes’ 


place. As of the writing of this book, 
Schneider would lose his membership in 
any respectable Pornographer’s Union 
at once. 

The plot should also remind Party 
members of an _ everyday reality. 


“Schneider’s main character, a path- 


ological intellectual fittingly named Cal- 
vin Cain, joins the Party and hangs 
around just long enough to leave it in 
a neurotic huff. (Whenever Stalinist 
psychology breaks down, Comrade 
Schneider, a man who knows what cooks 





in intellectual fashions, calls in a rough- 
and-ready Freud to do some trouble- 
shooting.) Cain’s road to ruin and plot- 
ting against the Soviet Union is swiftly 
traversed, A trip te Mexico, a hasty 
interview with Trotsky—called The 
Leader by some curious displacement 
in Schneider’s emotional and political 
economy—and then heigh-he! he’s off to 
Russia to sneer at Socialism and help 
draw up the war plans for Trotsky and 
Hitler by skulking around the Kremlin 
and taking notes im Lenin’s Tomb. Of 
course, Cain has a hard time sneering 
auecessfully—all those happy people in 
the Soviet Union make him sneer on the 
other side of his face. He finally has a 
breakdown—happiness on such a large 
scale turns his nerves and. stomach— 
and has nightmares about being trans- 
formed into a cockroach (read: “Trot- 
skyite”). Then back to New York to 
sneer in comfort, surrounded by his 
fellow-plotters and confidants of J. P. 
Morgafi and the President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Meanwhile, Calvin’s faithfal friend 
Leu, a Misled Victim, discovers the true 
horrer of “Trotskyism.” He cuts his 
wrists— (what else besides cutting one’s 
wrists and/or confessing one’s sins caa 
atone for wandering from the Party)— 
and leaves a letter cursing “Trotsky- 
ism” and Calvin Cain’s perfidious seduc- 
tion of his innocence, and a witl be- 
queathing a small sum of money and 
his typewriter to the Only Party of The 
Werking Class. And then, back to Cal- 
vin, that unregenerate degenerate. Does 
he care that his best friend has just 
committed suicide? Not he. Just a fiend 
—in fact, Schneider hints, adding his 
mite to the mountain of Stalinist 
fantasy, he’s probably the guy who 
killed Trotsky, who reminded him too 
much of his father. 


One can imagine the sigh of surfeaited 
bliss, the, almost sensual satisfaction 
with which Party members will close 
this book. Once again, they have been 
convinced: ‘“Trotskyites” and dissenters 
are not made, they are born Devils, with 
all their psychopathic equipment intact 
from the womb, And it’s also clear that 
intellectuals who think and doubt and 
of Mankind. Who is the real Enemy? 
Now, Comrades, say it all together: THE 
MAN WHO THINKS! And the best 
treatment tor such sub-human monsters: 
A good confession—or else! 


Cemrade Schneider has, in the recent 
Albert Maltz embroglio, already con- 
fessed, One ean but hope that he too 
will soon experience the or else. 








A Single Wit 


GAME FOR ONE PLAYER. By Vera 
Birch. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 248 pages. $2.75. 


Tan RUTHERFORD, the protagonist 
of this comedy, has a penchant for 
dominating his friends’ lives. Since he 
is “County,” rich and has an amusing 
personality, his friends—including a 
young literary agent, a middle-aged 
author of regional novels, the author's 
wife and several others—let him. Even 
when two of them revolt, Ian prevails. 
Mrs. Birch has read both James and 
Waugh. Her method, her sense of form, 
derive from James, as does much of the 
novel’s substance, Her style, her inces- 
sant, frustrated attempts at brittle 
humor, are, however, Waughful. Ian, 
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unfortunately, was never very funny; 
although all the characters in the book 
felt and suffered from the force of his 
charm, this reader remained uncon- 
vinced.. And I feel Mrs. Birch’s torn 
literary allegiance is to blame. Waugh’s 
novels are, at their best, terse, tabloid 
tragedies told by an impious joker— 
James’ books are comprehensive, ex- 
haustive essays in the deeps of human 
relations. Mrs. Birch does not have her 
econtemporary’s gift for elision, his lack 
of faith in anything but ritual, nor—I[ 
fear—his kind of talent. She does have 
a fine sense of form, more empathy than 
most moderns and a desire to distill 
rather than to ferment. Despite its 
faults, I liked her game of solitaire. 
John Franklin Bardia 


Religion in Russia 


Reviewed by HANS KOHN 
THE RUSSIAN RELIGIOUS MIND. By George P. Fedotov. Cambridge: Harvard 


University Press. 438 pages. $6.00. 


.: 


on the development of religious ideas in Russia. It deals with Christianity in 


Pet volume represents the first part of what promises to become a standard’ work 


Kievan, Russia before the Mongol invasion. It is a justified reason for pride that 
a pioneer work of such importance on Russian intellectual and moral history appears 


in America. The centribution of German emigré scholars has sometimes overshadowed — 
the equally great contributien ef Russian emigré scholars to the breadth and seope of . 


research in this country. Mr. Fedotov is 
relatively a newcomer to the United 
States. He is repaying this hospitality 
with a work of rare penetration into, and 
stimulating synthesis of, the religious 
mind of his native land. 


Christianity came to Kievan Russia 
from Byzantium, but like later importa- 
tions from outside, Prussian militarism 
and German Marxism, Byzantinism was 
transformed and “nationalized.” The 
Russian religious mind develeped its own 
life. Mr. Fedotov approaches it not from 
its institutional forms er its dogmatic 
expression, but from what might be 
called the subjective human side, the 
religious sentiment which expresses it- 
seif in the objective manifestations of 
religion but which is more fundamental 
than they are and determines man’s aiti- 
tude teward Ged, the world and his fel- 


. lewmen, Much has been changed in Rus- 


sia since the Kievan peried. New vast 
geographic expanses and entirely new 
social stratifications, the Mongolian con- 
“quest and the reforms of Peter and Lenin 
have produced sharp breaks in the con- 
tinuity ef national thought and develop- 
ment. Yet many essential features of the 
early formative period still live on un- 
mistakably. Their analysis presented by 
Mr. Fedotov will serve as a guide for a 
fuller and truer understanding of the 
Russian mind. 


The volume deals with a remote peried, 
and deals with it in a scholarly way. 
This ‘should not deter the general reader. 
He will not only learn from it, he will 
enjoy reading it. For the book is written 
with unusual and surprising grace, with 
an easy touch, and without amy trace 
of that heaviness or pompousness which 
disfigures so many scholarly books. The 
sources for the period are relatively few; 
Russian intellectual life of the Middle 


Ages had little to offer compared with ° 


that of the West or even with that of 
Byzantium. These sources, theological 
writings and sermons, popular admoni- 
tions and spiritual missives, chronicles 
and the rightly famous “Tale of Igor’s 
Campaign” are reviewed and discussed 
with a fascinating understanding of their 
human and aesthetic values. 


Mr. Fedotov’s study points to two 
characteristic features of the Russian re- 
ligious mind in early times. Mary was 
to the Russians always less the Blessed 
Virgin or Our Lady than the embodiment 
of motherhood, Divine Motherhood itself. 
Russian popular feeling from pagan 
times on, centered less on the sky or 
the heavens than on Mother Earth, the 
black moist depth, the nourishing breast 
of nature, and their ewn last resting 
place. “Earth is the Russian Eternal 
Womanhood, not the celestial image of 
it: mother, not virgin; fertile, not pure; 
and black, for the best Russian soil is 
black.” 


The picture of Christ also underwent 
in Russia a characteristic transforma- 
tion. In Byzantium Christ was above 
all the Heavenly King and Judge; in Rus- 
sia the humiliated or “Kenotic” Christ 
prevailed, and in his image the Russian 
saint humiliated himself not only before 
Ged but before the lowest members of 
society. For that saint repentance was 
the most s¢rious thing, there was noth- 
ing of cloudless serenity about him. The 
tragic effect in the “Tale of Igor’s Cam- 
paign” is not achieved b; the death of a 
struggling and doomed hero (as with 
Achilles, Roland or Siegfried) but by 
suffering and humiliation: in the “Tale,” 
the suffering and humiliated being is the 
Russian land itself, oppressed by the 
invading enemies. 





The book is transfused with a deep 
love for the Russian mind and the Rus- 
sian peeple but it dees not fall inte the 
usual nationalist exaggerations which 
have prebably reached an unsurpassed 
elimax in contemporary Soviet histori- 
egraphy and jeurnalism. Mr. Fedotov 
knows and recognizes the limitations of 
the intellectual life of Kievan Russia. 
Russian cultural aspirations fouad an- 
other drawback in the use of Slavonic 
az a church language, instead of Greek. 
“This fact explains the tragic lack in 
ancient Russian culture;.a complete al- 


' sence of rational scientific thought, evea 


in the theological field. Apart from 
practical and concrete matters, Russiaa 
thought was not awakened before the 
eventual Eurepeanization of the country. 
A real and full-fledged scientific investi- 
gation in Russia started only in the nine- 
teenth century.” Russian thought was 
dominated not by scientific and rational 
concepts, but by historic-eschatological 
and messianic interests. 

Kievan Russia was probably the pe- 
riod of greatest freedom in Russian his- 
tory. Like the golden days of childhood, 
it was never dimmed in the memory of 
the Russian nation. Mr. Fedotov believes 
that it has the same value for the Rus- 
sian religious mind as Pushkin for the 
Russian artistic sense: that of a stand- 
ard and a golden measure. No reader 
interested in Russian culture will miss 
this book; each one will certainly look 
forward with greatest expectation to the 
following volumes which will continue 
the history of the Russian religious mind 
in its unfolding through the Russia of 
Mescow and St. Petersburg to the pres- 
ent day. 





New Lincoln Mystery 


Reviewed by 
WILLIAM 5B. HESSELTINE 


MEET ABRAHAM LINCOLN: PRO- 
FILES OF THE PRAIRIE PRESI- 
DENT. By G. Lynn Sumner. New 
York: Harpers, 1947. 78 pages. $1.50. 


Prrnars only Thorstein Veblen, who 
specialized in detecting conspicuous 
waste, could explain why, in days of a 
paper shortage and with printing planis 
overburdened with work, this insig- 
nificant item should be published, Its 
author is an advertising executive— 
which may or may not be a clue to tha 
mystery. In any case, the raisen d'etre 
is not to be found in the contents which 
consist of trivial essays on Lincoln and 
his books, his women, his cabinet, his 
generals, and the Union. The treatment 
of these trite themes is elementary and 
naive. The few facts are rudimentary, 
and adulation supplants interpretation. 
Perhaps the publishers wished to present 
documentary evidence of the poverty of 
Lincoln scholarship. Or perhaps the 
publication date — February 5 — had 
something to do with it—Harpers being 
caught short for a Lineoln book this 
year. The mystery, however, is like the 
beok—hardly worth bothering with. 


THE NEW LEADER 
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Shakespeare Under the Academic Microscope 


Reviewed by ERIC BENTLEY 
PREFACE TO SHAKESPEARE. Volume I. By Harley Granville-Barker. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 543 pages. $5.00. 


EING both an actor and scholar, Harley Granville-Barker made an unusual 
contribution to Shakespeare criticism. A director Hamlet or Antony and Cleo- 
patra or Cymbeline could scarcely find a more practical sheaf. of production 


notes than the Granville-Barker preface. 


And this the reviewers of Prefaeces to Shakespeare have said. Granville-Barker’s 
death is still recent, and in the circumstances it was natural and good that reviewers 
should take the opportunity of paying tribute to a remarkable man, a loyal and versatile 


servant of the theatre. The reviewers 
had another reason for being enthusiastie 
and reverent: Granville-Barker’s atti- 
iude er doctrine for which I can suggest 
no better name than Theatricalism, the 
prevailing attitude and doctrine of the 
thoughtful theatre people on Broadway, 
in the universities, and in the columns 
of Theatre Arts. 4 

You begin, quite legitimately, by call- 
jug attention te Shakespeare as man of 
ihe theatre, to the prodigious stagecraft, 
te which his plays bear witness; you 
end, quite illegitimately, by asserting or 
implying that this stagecraft is the main 
thing about Shakespeare, et tout le reste 
est littérature. Granville-Barker writes: 

“There have been better intellects than 
Shakespeare’s, and poetry as goed as 
his. _He holds his supreme place by his 
dvamatist’s necessary power of bringing 
thought and vague emotion to the terms 
of action and convincing speech; further, 
and far more than is often allowed, by 
his peculiar gift of bringing into con- 
iribution the commonplace traffic of life. 
Hewever wide the spoken word may 
yange there must be the actor, anchored 
te the stage. ... The higher arguments 
ef the plays are thus kept always within 
yvange, and their rooted humanity blos- 
soms in, a fertile upspringing of ex- 
pressive little things.” 

The fancy writing in such a sentence 
as this last one no doubt blurs the out- 
line of the theatricalist theory. But 
there is nothing nebulous about Gran- 
ville-Barker’s declaration that “ai] the 
magnificent art” of King Lear “is di- 





rected to one end: the play’s acting in 
a theatre.” Thus, for Granville-Barker, 
the artist’s method has become his pur- 


pose. The means has become the end. © 


Our interest is to be transferred from 
the thing communicated to the technique 
of communication. To be sure, it is never 
possible te understand the thing com- 
municated without consideration of the 
means employed; the thing and the 
means are inextricably entangled; but 
precisely for that reason one cannot, 
either, consider the means without con- 
sidering the thing. To attempt to do so 
is to embrace the heresy of Theatrical- 
ism, the rather rough and ready l'art 
pour Part of dramatic criticism. 

The theatricalist’s version of Shake- 
speare is inevitably just as one-sided as 
that ef the academicians whom the 
theatricalists condemn. Prefaces te 
Shakespeare is no general introduction 
to Shakespeare but a series of notes on 
the stageeraft of a handful of the plays. 
Granville-Barker does give space to other 
topics, such as the characters, the verse, 
the themes. But what he says under 
these heads is seldom above the common- 
place. His habit is to string quotations 
together with amiable, rather obvious 
summary or comment. I hope it is not 
merely a modish criticism when I say 
that Granville-Barker’s criticism has 
dated, 

Since he embarked on his Prefaces 
some twenty-five years ago, Granville- 
Barker could not at the outset have read 
T. S. Eliot, Wilson Knight, D. A. Trav- 


ersi, the Serutiny group, or any of the 
others who have revolutionized our atti- 
tude to Shakespeare in the past two 
decades. But it is a pity that he could 
net have picked up any of the new 
thought as he went along. Two ap- 
proaches he managed to combine: the 
practical and the scholarly. But there 
is 2 third which he seems never to have 
neticed: the critieal. Nor was Granville- 
Barker by nature endowed with any very 
special critical sense. By consequence, 
thén, ‘nene of his prefaces is as in-- 
structive and perceptive an essay as, say, 
L. €. Knights’ “How Many Children 
Had Lady Macbeth?” Worse than this, 
Granville-Barker’s pieces are not the 
best things one has read even on his 
own special topic of stagecraft; for in 
literature a tepic is enriched less by 
specialized knowledge of a part than by 
a sense of the whole. The best brief ac- 
count of Elizabethan stagecraft known 
to me is M. C. Bradbrook’s Themes and 
Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy. 
Themes and Conventions. Starting with 
2 firmer grasp of Elizabethan themes, 
Miss Bradbrook was able to give a more 
understanding account of conventions— 
that is, of stagecraft. 


Se much for the onesidedness of the 
Granville-Barker philosophy. It should 
alse be noted that G.-B. was not a master 
ef exposition, His style is neither in- 
cisive nor elegant. Nor did he know 
precisely what public he wrote for. Much 
of the material seems to be presented to 
2 public that knows no other Shakespeare 
criticism whatver. Yet, at the outset, 
the common reader would be baffled by 
such allusive sentences as this (p. 8): 

“There is much to be said for turning 
one’s back on the editers, even, when 
possible, upon the First Folio with its 
demareation of acts and scenes, in favor 
ef the Quartes — Dr. Pollard’s ‘good’ 
Quartos—in their yet greater simplicity.” 

But to avoid silly misunderstandings 
] shall end by reiterating that Granville- 
Barker is a considerable figure all the 


same and that im his review I have been 
offering, not the whole picture, but that 
part of which ethers, too charitably or 
too cunningly, have ignered. 





Youngsters in the kindergarten 
class ‘at Public Scheel 90, Queens, 
believe that people sheuld net have 
xuns. Instead, people should learn 
te love and help one another. 

~—News item. 


W rere is the pundit, ripe in age, 
Te match the kindergarten sage? 
What paunchy thinker can refute 
The child’s “a man should love, not 
- sheet?” 


Perhaps the world would have a 
chance, 

And even, fer a change, advance, 

If grown-ups would go back to school 

And let the clear-eyed youngsters 
rule. ; 

—— Richard Armour —— 











@ The Soviet State nevertheless differs 
profoundly frem any socialistic or com- 
munistic. society which had .been visual- 
ived. by Socialists or Communists prier 


' to the existence ef the Soviet Unien. 


Neither Kar] Marx, nor the Utopian se- 
cialists, nor the leaders of the secial dem- 
ocratic er laber parties in any: country 
of the world prior te World War I would 
have visualized as the goal of their hopes 
and endeavor the type of economic and 
political seciety which exists in Russia at 
the present time. In contrast toe the kind 
of seciety whieh Marx had visualized as 
the eventual ideal society, the rele of the 
state in Soviet Russia is overwhelmingly 
great. The state is ruled by Stalin 
through the party organization as an un- 
limited autecracy. 
—Calvin B. Hoover 
in Virginia Quarterly. 





The Guilt of Hollywood : 


THE TWO WORLDS OF JOHNNY 
TRURO. By George Sklar. Boston. 
Little, Brown and Company. 372 
pages. $2.75. 


Wuen I first laid it down, I could net 
understand why this book had been 
written, Its theme—that a seventeen- 
year-old boy is capable of a mature sex- 
ual relationship with a thirty-one-year- 
eld married woman although mores of 
our soeiety will not permit such an af- 
fair to endure—is not rewarding. Nor 
is the plot that is built around this 
theme more than mechanically ingenious: 
the individual episodes all contribute te 
the development of the character and the 
exposition of the bey’s personality, the 
various phases and difficulties of an ex- 
tra-marital relationship are set up like 
ten-pins in an alley, the narrative bewls 
along with professional skill and knocks 
them over at the proper time until—at 
the elimax—one pin, the basic, irresolv- 
able conflict, remains standing to. spoil 


the perfect ten-strike of a happy ending. 
So what? 

Having thought over it for a while, 
however, I have arrived at a theory. 
Writers in Hollywood—George Sklar has 
been a motion picture writer for many 
years, previous to that he was an or- 
ganizer of Theatre Union—are forced to 
write within the rigid tebus of the Jehn- 
sen Office code. Other strictures, similar 
te those facing any cemmercial writer, 
bind them—pbut the fetters they «re 
most aware of are the morality bans. 

o, when such writers attempt novels, 
they equate literary freedom with free- 
dom te write about sex, successful mur- 
der and the like. However, their years 
of indoctrination take their toll: without 
realizing it they think of themes and 
plots in which a sexual relationship that 
is in itself good is warped by society and 
r. sults in unhappiness, violence or death, 
This is true navel-worship—to look upes 
society as an overgrown Johnson effice. 

Jehn Franklin Bardin 


Affective Flickering 


DARKLING. By Elaine Gottlieb. New 
York: Reynal Hitchcock. $2.50. 


Tus problem this book attempts te 
illaminate is that of the anemie of the 
sensitive individual. Darkling concerns 
the introspections of a neurotic young 
woman with artistic pretensions, good 
loeks, romantic illusions about a verbose 
art professor, and the portentous name 
of Christabel. With this equipment, and 
in eompany with her self-sufficient sister, 
she visits a summer. resort where she 
bas her first sexual experience and re- 
mains unable to understand her prob- 
,lems.. In an equally humorless novel, 
Dusty Answer, Rosamund Lehman 
mined some worthwhile stuff from com- 
parable material. Miss Gottlieb doesn’t. 
Her best contribution lies in the inter- 
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mittently clear description of the sum- 
mer resort. “You must learn to fit in,” 
Christabel is teld. But even at that 
price, the resort offers only a very pre- 
carious protection to those who, unlike 
her, are willing and able to pay it. The 
resort is an imperfectly institutionalized 
escape area catalytic ef tension, net of 
relaxation. Here is an important social 
observation. But perhaps it is as well 
that it escaped its author’s exploitation, 
for her style is as ill-suited to the ex- 
pression of ideas as to the creation ef 
characters. Every sentence quivers. To 
this reviewer, the merciless flickering of 
her ‘affections is quite as irritating as 
the fliekering of a desk lamp that refuses 
to give decent light. 


Olivia H. Coolidge 








does our author.”’ 


Prefeseer Maclver has written this book 
“to shew hew the government of man over 
man has come te be.” To find the forces 
ef: myth and lew that hold together this 
tenvews web, he covers the whole history 
ef government, from its family origins 
threngh ite different forms in the dom- 


inant: cultures; the relationship of state 


THE FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


LIST PRICE, $4.50 


—— 





| “I have profited from reading the book. 
_ My students will be wiser from studying it” 


says T. V. SMITH in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE of Dr. Maclver’s new book. 


| “Mr. Maelver has, as usuai, written a competent book: solid in 
content, straightforward in style, fecund of perspective... . 
Few if any American social scientists command more of: the 
materials of sociology, social anthropology, and psychology than 


Se speaks a noted teacher and author about 


THE WEB OF GOVERNMENT 


» R. M. MaclVER 


Lieber Professor of Political Science end Secielogy 
Columbia University, New York City 


| CONTENTS: Part I: THE EMERGENCE OF GOVERNMENT. Man and Government 
| ~The Breeding Ground—The Myth of Authority. Part 11: THE BASES OF AUTHOR. 
} ITY. The Firmament of Law—The Pyramid ef Power—Preperty and Status. Part Il: 
Conspectus of the Forms of Government—The 
Ways of Demecracy—The Ways of Dictatorship. Part IV: THE TRANSFORMATIONS 
OF GOVERNMENT. Revolution and Transfermaiion—The Transformations of Func- 
iion—State Over Against State. Part V: CONCLUSIONS ON THE THEORY OF 
GOVERNMENT. The Unit and the Unity— Commentary—Index. 


to state, and, finally, the approach te in- 
ternational erder. He presents 2 most 
comprehensive account ef the evolution ef 
authority, His attitude is one of hopeful 
enthusiasm tempered by scientific caution, 
which is such a rare and desirable quality 


of scholarship at its best. 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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Joseph T. Shipley 
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RICH NONSENSE 


“ALICE IN 
GLASS.” From the books of 
drawings, by Eva Le Gallienne 
Robert Rowe Paddock. 
marionettes by Remo Bufano. 


WONDERLAND Al! 


Costumes by Noel Taylor. 


ND THROUGH THE LOOKING 
Lewis Carroll, after the Tenniel 
and Florida Frebus. Scenery by 
Masks and 
Devised and dirécted by Eva Le 


Gallienne. Presented by Rita Hassan and the American Repertory 


Theatre. 


At the International Theatre. 


For the happy generations that turn with ever refreshed delight 


to the .dventures of the little gi 
hole, and stepped through the look 
those journeyings is sheer enchan 


rl who wandered down the rabbit 
ing glass, the dramatic pageant of 
tment. Eva Le Gallienne and her 


assembled company have caught the quintessence of Carroll, and march 


it bef-- us in magic parade. 


Alice is in a great armchair, ch 
world in 


throug’. the mirror, upon a 
turninz—the rabbit hurries in, anc 


chiding her cat. Then she steps 
reverse. Here—by dramatic 
1 Alice begins her coursing. 


Since Carroll has supplied the stuff of joy, in kis two immortal 


classics, our chief concern 
brought to the stage. The produc 


is with the 


which it has been 


way in 
Alice 


‘tion is a rich achievement. 





is made to grow small and large 
again, for example, by 
shiftings in the proportions of the 
things around. Table and door, 
seen first as tiny, grow till they 
loom high over her. 

From the start, too, the various 
creatures Alice meets are master- 
pieces. The caterpillar seated on 
the toadstool, smoking a hookah; 
the gryphon; the mock-turtle, 
which sings its song into a scallop- 
shell attached to a microphone: all 
these masks, and the marionettes 
of the walrus and the carpenter— 
and the toddling oysters — have 
been wrought with superb and 
sympathetic artistry by Remo 
Bufano. And from Humpty who 
totters on his wall, to the White 
Knight who tumbles from his 
horse, from the squat lobster that 
never speaks to Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee who always contradict 
one another, the players fit into 
their roles like flesh under skin. 

The play is, of course, no sus- 
tained story of dramatic conflict. 
It is merely, in truth, a succession 
of scenes from the two books, 
acted out. Much of the dialogue, 
and of course all the poems—‘‘You 
are old, Father William”; “The 
Jabberwocky”; “The Walrus and 
the Carpenter” — are borrowed 
verbatim. Which is precisely what 
we want. 

“I can repeat poetry as well as 
other folk if it comes to that—” 
“Oh, it needn’t come to that!” 
Alice hastily said. Having more! 
regard for Alice than the creatures | 
she meets in Wonderland, I shall 
refrain from repeating Carroll’s 
quips and puns and parodies. 
Except to express my lifelong 
admiration and writer’s envy of 
Humpty Dumpty, who can declare: 
“When I use a word, it means just 
wat I choose it to mean—neither 
more nor less.” He dwells in Won- 
derland indeed! 

Some two dozen episodes and 
scenes from the books are shown 
on the stage. Clever production 
devices are essential for such pro- 
fusion. The large front stage has 
platforms that roll on with new 
settings. Behind is a framed cur- 
tain, that also changes. When this 
curtain is parted, a narrow back 
stage can be used, for such sets 
as the table for Alice’s banquet, 
and the sand and rocks for the 
walrus and carpenter marionettes. 


Behind this, instead of the con- 
ventional backdrop, is a_ back 
curtain on rolls, so that it can 


move to right or left before our 
eyes, and shift from forest (with 
Cheshire Cat) to garden, or to the 
field where all the world is a 
chess board, and Alice moves to the 
eighth square to become a queen. 


‘THEATER PARTIES 


Al) trade anions and fra- ' 
ternal organizations are re- ' 
Kquested when planning theater 
i parties to do so through Ber. | 
narod Feinman. Manager of the | 
N&W LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEVARTMENT. Phone AL. | 
goenquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
Thertrical Department. 7 ag 








clever | 


e 
vw 


In the role of Alice, Bambi Linn 
comes from “Oklahoma” and “Ca- 
rousel” for her first dramatic part. 
|She is: a charming, straightfor- 
jward lass. Her natural smile 
when she slipped on a line or two 
|was particularly fetching and dis- 
jarming. Although she lacked a 
little of the naive innocence of 
Alice as we fancy her, Bambi Linn 
carries the spirit of earnest child- 
hood quest throughout the journey. 

Which of the other forty-six in 
ithe cast should we mention?— 
|Robert Rawlings and Jack Man- 
ning are consummately twinned 
and twined as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. Raymond Greenleaf is 
a lusty Duchess; Margaret Web- 
ster an insistent Red Queen in the 
chess game. A great storm blows 
in Eva Le Gallienne, who comes 
swirling through the air as the 
White Queen, only to subside in 
somnolence as she rests on Alice. 
Philip Bourneuf as the White 
Knight, Richard Waring as the 
Mad Hatter, Theodore Tenley as 
the Dormouse, have other promi- 


; meaning 


LeGallienne’s Wonderful Wonderland’ 


- 





into a splendidly integrated per- 
formance. 

It must be admitted that the 
unfortunate few who are unmoved 
by the “nonsense” of Lewis Car- 
roll will find the play at the In- 
ternational unrewarding. We are 
tempted to suggest, however, that 
the appreciation of such nonsense 
is one test of the-level of a civili- 
zation. Behind it lies; somehow, 
an affirmation of the values of life. 
We recall the close of Chesterton’s 
essay: 

“Nonsense and faith (strange as 
the conjunction may seem) are the 
two supreme symbolic assertions 
of the truth that to draw out the 
soul of things with ‘a. syllogism is 
as impossible as to draw out 
Leviathan with a hook. The well- 
person who, by merely 
studying the logical side of things, 
has decided that ‘faith.is nonsense’, 
does not know how truly he 
speaks; later it may come back 
to him in the form that nonsense 
is faith.” 

Wonderland, in the Le Gallienne- 
Friebus happy capture of the 
Carroll magic, is a joyous country 
in which to spend a holiday, and 
from which to bring a bright per- 
spective to view the real world. 








“THE JOLSON STORY" 
RETURNS TO BROADWAY 


In adventure film 








Maureen O’Harra shares honors 
with Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 
in “Sinbad the Sailor at 
R.K.O. Theatres. 


“CALCUTTA" NEXT AT 
PARAMOUNT APRIL 23rd 
Alan Ladd, Gail Russell and 
William Bendix share starring 
honors in “Calcutta,” which fol- 








NEXT AT VICTORIA 


The most talked about picture 
of the year is coming back to 
Broadway for full-scale attention | 
in the first-run Victoria Theatre. 

Unprecedented in the history of 
motion pictures is the public de- 
mand “encore” engagement of Co- 
lumbia’s Technicolor musical, ‘The 
Jolson Story,” immediately fol- 
lowing the current run of “The 
Adventuress” at that house, 

The musical, starring Larry 
Parks in the Jolson role, with 
Evelyn Keyes, opened on October 
10th at Radio’ City Music Hall, 
where it ran for eight weeks. Sub- 
sequently, it was shown through- 
out the nation. Interest in this life 
saga of “The World’s Greatest 
Entertainer” continued so keen, 
however, that Columbia finds it- 
self compelled to establish a main- 
stem “first” by bringing the pie- 
ture back to Broadway to a first- 
run. house. During its “by popular 
demand” run at the Victoria, “The 





nent parts. But all the parts blend 'any other metropolitan house. 


Jolson Story” will not be shown at 
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Now 


Cont. Performances * Pop. Prices 
Doors Open 9:30 a. m. 


260 messenine seats will be re- 

served for the matinee and 

evening performances daily 

(Matiooecs $1.80. Evening $2.40. 

Beats on Sale at the Box Office. 
Mail Orders Accepted 








15th Street. New York City. | 
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CHAPLIN 


MARTHA RAYE 
SOBEL ELSOM » MARILYN NASB 
ROBERT LEWIS 
Written and Directed by 
CHARLES CHAPLIN 
Associate Directors 
Robert Florey » Wheeler Dryden 
Released thiru United Artists 








At Brooklyn Paramount 








Anne Baxter has the feminine lead 
in “Blaze of Noon” on the screen 
of Brooklyn Paramount. 





Wednesday, April. 23rd. Directed 
by John Farrow, “Caleutta”> in- 





lows “My Favorite Brunette” at 
the New York Paramount, opening 


cludes in its cast June Dupros, 
Lowell Gilmore and Edith King. 





HUMPHREY 


BOGART 


ANNO 


NIGELBRUCE PETER GODFREY ction 


WARNERS HOLLYWOOD 





DOROTH 


in PARAMOUNT’S 
laugh riot 


PETER LORRE: LON CHANEY 


Produced by DANIEL DARE * Directed by LELLIOTT NUGENT 


in Person ! nw 


K JIMMY DORSEY oxeutsres 
7 PAT HENNING 


DON BAKER at the ergan 


PARAMOUNT 3.0 
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Star-Studded “Carnegie-Hall” - Due May 2nd 








Rise Stevens 





One of the many famous opera stars in “Carnegie Hall,” the much- 
discussed film musical] opening May Ist at both the Winter Garden 
and Park Avenue Theatre. 


PALISADES OPENS ITS 
AMUSEMENT PARK TO-DAY 


Doing things in three’s will be Organized, two years ago, the 
the order of the day Saturday,|first Mothers of Triplets’ conven- 
April 19, at Palisades Amusement] tion was held in 1946 at the At- 
Park, N. J. First of all the popular |lantic City Steel Pier. The con- 
Jersey fun center will open its1947| vention this year has added sig- 
season. Secondiy, Palisades Park| nificance in that this month is the 
will be the scene of the second an-| second birthday of the organiza- 
nual convention of the Mothers of;tion. The Mothers of Triplets 
Triplets who will be present with| Convention at Palisades Rmuse- 
more than thirty sets of triplets|ment Park, N. J., will be attended 
and a set of quads. Thirdly, Satur-|) h hi *t ts of triplet 
day will-also mark the official open- | °Y Me than thirty sets of triplets 
ing of a new midway or rides and|"anging from seven months to 33- 
attractions at Palisades, years of age. 











CHARLES CHAPLIN FILM | 
AT BROADWAY THEATRE | In the supporting cast is Chaplin’s 


“ 
“Monsieur Verdoux,” the new newest girl screen discovery,” 
United ‘Artists screen release which | -2-Yea!-old Marilyn Nash of De- 


r troit, plus an array of well-known 
is now‘at the Broadway Theatre. | 
A continuous performance | policy | | Hollywood players which includes 


Be: ee Raa |Martha Raye, Rbert Lewis, Isobel 
he ‘erigee admission is at popu- |Elsom, Margaret Hoffman, Almira 
Pie Miia oceneini’-a wile oft Sessions, and a. talented child 


found , reproduction system has | actor, Allison Rodann. 

been installed in’ the theatre, the | The picture was written, pro- 

latest thing of its kind to come out | diced and directed by Mr. Chaplin, 

of the Hollywood laboratories. | who, of course, also appears in the 
“Monsieur .Verdoux” comes |lead role. The musical score for 

Mv. Chaplin’s first starring vehicle | ithe production was also done by 

since 1940, when he appeared ind Chaplin. 


— ——-—_- 


his offering, “The Great Dictator.” 












“After seeing Deborah Kerr's 
superb performance in ‘The 
Adventuress’, it is not difficult 
te see why she was chosen 
for the extremely enticing 
role oppesite Gable in 
‘The Hucksters.'* 








lee Mortimer, 
New York Deily Mirrer 


An EAGLE-LION FILMS release 
B'WAY 


Now Playlag. 


MUSICAL FILM TO 
OPEN AT WINTER GARDEN 
AND PARK AVE. THEATRE 


“Carnegie Hall,” the musical 
film which stars 16 of the out- 
standing artists of the concert 
world, will have a dual New York 
premiere on Friday, May 2, it was 
an unced today by Boris Morros, 
producer, and United Artists which 
is releasing the attraction. 

The picture will open day-and- 
date at the Winter Garden on 
Broadway, where popular prices 
and a continuous showing policy 
will prevail, and at the swank new 
Park Avenue Theatre ‘on that 
thoroughfare, on a reserved seat 
basis. 

“Carnegie Hall’ comes as the 
first picture to be filmed in New 
York City with a Hollywood cast 
in the entire half-century history 
of the industry. When Producer 
Morros set out to record on film the 
colorful history of the famous old 
music shrine on 57th Street, he de- 
cided that authenticity would best 
be served by shooting the picture 
right on the stage and in the autdi- 
torium of the old Hall. 

In addition to the Hollywood 
players who handle the story values 
of the picture, the “Carnegie Hall” 
cast includes such _ top-ranking 
aristocrats of the music world as 
Lily Pons, Jascha Heifetz, Artur 
Rubinstein, Walter Damrosch, Rise 


Stevens, Gregor Piatigorsky, Jan 
Peerce, Ezio Pinza, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Harry James, Vaughn 


Monroe and Bruno Walter—16 of 
them in all, mostly long-time 
friends of Producer Morros. 

In appearing before the cameras 
for this assignment, most of the 
big musical names were going 
through their routine right on the 
same old stage at the Hall where 
in years agone they had made their 
individual debuts to the plaudits 
of enthusiastic seat-holders, 





“BLAZE OF NOON” AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


Paramount’s “Blaze of Noon is 
now on the screen of the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre, with “Big 
Town,” based on the radio show of 
the same name, as the second fea- 
ture. Academy Award winner Anne 
Baxter, William Holden, Sonny 
Tufts, William Bendix, Sterling 
Hayden and Howard da Silva are 
co-starred in “Blaze of . Noon.” 
Philip Reed, Hillary Brooke and 
Robert ‘Lowery occupy the top 
spots in “Big Town.” Bill Floyd 
continues to preside over the 
Brooklyn Paramount giant _organ. 

RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN 

present 














in association with JOSHUA LOGAN 


“DEFINITELY A HIT.” 
—Morehouse, Sun 


gas los OR 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 





MUSIC BOX, a - West of B’ wey, 


Ev 40 
Matinees Wea. & Sat. 2:40 


“A DELIGHT 
Walter WwW Vinchell 











VICTORIA... 


GFEI 54th Street and 6th Ave. - CI 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 
pes D EMENDOUSLY oh Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. Hy -20-$6 
ITING AND ENCHANTING.’ 















EMENDOUSLY EXC ."— Atkinson, 
Matinees: Thursday and Saturday at 2:30—MAIL ORDERS 
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HELEN HAYES 


m 
A New Comedy by ANITA LOGOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST THEA., 44 St. W. hee 
Eves. 6:40 © Matinees Wed. & Sot, 


“MERMAN’S A Wow.” 
Chapman, News » 


ETHEL MERMAN 


tn The Musicol Smosh 


“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN" 


Music ond Lyries ky IAVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT ond DOROTHY FIELDS 
with RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


IMPERIAL THEA., 45 St. West of Bway 
Eves. 8:35 ¢ Metinees Wed. & Sot, 2:35 





Orchestra leader r 


Mady Christians 





Enoch Light who with his 
chestra will officially open the out- 
door amusement season at Palisades 
Park today, Saturday, April 19th. 


or- 





Co-stars with Miriam Hopkins in 
the new’ Eliot Nugent play 
“Message for Margaret” at 
the Plymouth Theatre. 





“STALLION ROAD" HELD 
OVER AT STRAND 
“Stallion Road,” Warner 





Bros.’| Playing to crowds during the 


drama, has begun a 3rd week at! polida “ 
’ S y week, “The Adventuress” 
the N. Y. Strand Theatre. stars lovely Deborah Kerr and 


Ronald Reagan, Alexis Smith and 
Zachary Scott are co-starred in the 
screen version of Stephen Long- 
street’s best-selling novel. Patti 
Brady, Peggy Knudsen, Lloyd Cor- 
rigan and Frank Puglia have im- 
portant supporting roles in the new 
production, 

“The in-person” show, headlining 
Cab Calloway and his Jumpin’ Jive 
Orchestra and featuring The Rav- 


Trevor Howard, supported by many 
members of the famed Abbey Thea- 
tre Players from Dublin. Liam 
Redmond, W. O’Gorman and James 
Harcourt are among the cast who 
were borrowed for the film by 
Frank Launder and Sidney Gilliat 
from the famous Irish : theatre 
group. 

The film was produced and, writ- 
ten by Frank Launder and Sidney 


ens, Miller Bros. and Lois, Jonah Gilliat, the team which was respon- 
Jones and Milton Hinton, Dusty | gible for “Night. Train” and “The 
Fletcher, creator of “Open the} Lady Vanishes.” Launder directed 


Door, Richard,” is the extra added 
attraction. 


“TWO MRS. CARROLLS" 
HOLDS AT HOLLYWOOD f 


‘ MANHATTAN 
“The Two Mrs. Carrolls,” Warner ALHAMBRA 


the Eagle-Lion release. 




















SEE THE WONDROUS 
EXPLOITS OF 











Bros. new suspense drama, has be- | | coustum 
gun a second’ week at the N. Y. Bist STREET ‘SINBAD 
Hollywood Theatre. 

pg Bogart, Barbara Stan- | aimee 
wyck and Alexis Smith are co-||4 SAILOR 
starred in the screen version of | 1asm steer {h@ 
Martin Vale’s long-running Broad-| | rRiveRsiwE IN GLORIOUS TECHNICOLOR 
way play. | | 23rd STREET 

Nigel Bruce, Isobel Elsom, Pat | | prox DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, Mr. 
O’Moore and Ann Carter have im- | | CASTLE WiLL MAUREEN 0’ HARA 
portant roles in the new ed nl WALTER SLEZAK 
“THE ADVENTURESS" Hos a el Cast of thousands 
CONTINUES AT VICTORIA = 


“The Adventuress,” which en- 
ters its second week today, will be! 
held at the Victoria Theatre for an | 
indefinite run, it was announced by 
the management and sales repre- 
sentatives of Eagle- Lion F ‘ilms. 


wee ‘BEAT THE BAND’ 
NEWROCH FRANCES LANGFORD 
Voces "\SGENE KRUPA and ORCH 
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ANNE WILLIAM ncrusLic in PRANK CAPRA'S 
BAXTER - HOLDEN ® |" W, Its a I 
SONNY WILLIAM —= u 
TUFTS - BENDIX  |ixco: onderf 


DER Life’ 
—— and 2nd feature —— 
ROUGH! RUGGED! RUTHLESS! 


‘STEP BY STEP’ 


MANHATTAN Y 
Oo Lewrence TIERNE 


O way & 6200 ST, 


STERLING HOWARD 


HAYDEN - DA SILVA 


in 
“Blaze of Noon” 


cenw’s 
FLUSHING 

aenws 
RICH. HILL 
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Tae ROCKAWAY 





lus 
“BIG TOWN” 
Midnight Show Tonight 









ANNE JEFFREYS 
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OPENING TOMORROW 
125 Rides & FRE Shows 7 Midways 


Allractions Dancing 


Parking of Fun 











Ronald REAGAN - Alexis SMITH 
Zachary SCOTT 


IN WARNER Kaos. PICTURE 


"STALLION ROAD" 


IN PERSON 


CAB CALLOWAY MIS; JUMPIN’ JIVE JUBILEE 
Plus DUSTY FLETCHER Creator of 


“Open the Door, Richard” 
Broadway at 47th Street 


WARNERS’ 


STRAND 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


The National Executive Committee 
will meet on a week-end in May, date 
now being voted upon. The report of 
the Unity Conferences will be acted upon 
at this meeting. ... May Day Meetings 
—Phila., Pa.: Thursday, May ist, 8 p. m., 
Labor Educational Center, 415 South 
19th St. Prominent speakers. W.C. 
Chorus. Auspices: W.C., S.D.F., J.S.V., 
S.P.—Pittsburgh, Pa.: Thursday, May 1, 
8:30 p. m., 315 S. Bellefield Ave. Aus- 
pices: J.S.V. and W.C.—Newark, N. J.: 
Friday, May 2nd, 8:30 p. m. W.C. Center, 
179 Clinton Ave. August Claessens and 
others.—Passaic, N. J.: May Day Meet- 
ing, Thursday, May ist, 8 p. m., W.C. 
Center, 50 Howe Ave. Henry Jager and 
others. .. . Phila., Pa.: General Mem- 
bership Meeting, Thursday, May 15th, 
August Claessens’ report on the Unity 
Conference. ... Newark, N. J.: Forum 
Friday, April 18th, Harry Paxton How- 
ard, “Storm Over Asia.” April 25th, 
August Claessens, “Collectivism and In- 
dividual Liberty.” Essex House, Clinton 
Ave. and Broad St. 

NEW YORK CITY 

New York City: The May Day Confer- 
ence, which met last Saturday, was at- 
tended by some 250 delegates from trade 
unions, fraternal, political and cultural 
organizations. Reports were heard of de- 
velopments for a large, colorful, and in- 
spiring celebration. ... City Executive 
Committee meets April 23rd. . . . Claes- 
sens East Bronx Branch: Supperette 
entertainment for the benefit of Jewish 
Labor Committee, I.S.C. and S.D.F., Sat- 
urday, April 19th, 8 p. 1a., 862 EK. Tre- 


Buffet supper and discussion. Liston M. 
Oak, “What I Saw in Poland,” Saturday, 
May 3rd, W.C. School, 108 E. 181st St., 
Bronx. . . . Algernon Lee speaks over 
radio station W.E.V.D. every Saturday 
evening at 9:30 p. m.... Boat Ride to 
Bear Mountains Sunday, May 18th. Aus- 
pices: W.C. Get tickets, $1.75 for adults 
and $1.15 for children, at the S.D.F. 
office. . . . Memorial Meeting for Sarah 
Volovick, April 25th, P.S. 95, Norman 
and Sedgwick Aves. Auspices: S.D.F. 
Branch in Amalgamated Houses, W.C. 
Branch 520, The Cooperative House, and 
other groups. .. . City Central Commit- 
tee meeting May 7. All branch officers 
also invited. Preparation for City Con- 
vention. Guest speakers: George Goe, 
Julien Steinberg. ... Bensonhurst Branch 
meets Tuesday, April 22nd, at the Shain- 
blum’s, 1947 - 76th St., Brooklyn. ... 
German Branch: May meeting Friday, 
May 2nd, Debs Auditorium, 7 E. 15th St. 
Concert and speeches. ... August Claes- 
sens speaks at Vladeck Club, Liberal 
Party, 6416 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn, Sat- 
urday, April 19th; at Laurelton Club, 
Liberal Party, May 13th. . Jewish 
Socialist Verband: Symposium, “British 
Labor Party and Palestine,” Tuesday, 
April 22nd, 8:30 p. m., Rand School 
Auditorium. Speakers: Nathan Chanin, 
and I. Levin-Shatzkes. Annual Wecker 
Banquet, May 3rd. ... Coming Dinners: 
To Dr. and Mrs. Simon Berlin; auspices 
Upper West Side Branch, April 26—To 
Dorothy Silverglied, Sunday, April 20th, 
5 p. m., at the C & L Restaurant. Aus- 
pices W.C. Branch 53. To A. Philip 
Randolph, May 17th. Auspices, Reunion 
of Old-timers. . .. To Isaac M. Schiff, 
June 7th. Auspices, Reunion of Old- 
timers, S.D.F. and W.C. Branch 665. ... 
To David Stein, April 19th, Liberal Party, 
at Temple, 3034 Ocean Parkway. 





mont Ave., Bronx. ... Mid-Bronx Branch: 








Minkoff: Trends in American Liberalism 


(Continued on Page Five) 
Council. We were subsequently able to 
re-elect none of the five Assemblymen 
and only two of the City Councilmen. 
The lessons our experience teaches seem 
clear. Only a genuinely independent 
party can hold out any prospect of ulti- 
mate achievement. The only question in 
my mind is, whether in the light of 
recent developments, this is the oppor- 
tune time to organize such a party. I do 
not think so. 

There are in many of the states in- 
numerable, often almost insurmount- 
able, technical and legal obstacles to 
launching a national independent po- 
litical party. 

The liberals are not yet ready to break 
with the Democratic or Republican par- 
ties. There is a feeling, for which the 
late Sidney Hillman is considerably re- 
sponsible, that it is really possible to 
reform the Democratic Party. This view 
is unrealistic. It ignores not only the 
fact that both parties are based upon 
a network of corrupt local machines to 
which they look for power; it ignores 
even more importantly the fact that the 
two old parties are in their very nature 
committed to the present social and eco- 
nomic system and cannot become instru-, 


ments of a radical transformation such 


as Socialists and most liberals envisage. 
Yet, however, unrealistic the view may 
be, it is still dominant in even the 
mest advanced circles of American pro 
gressives. 


The basis ®f any forward political 
movement to be undertaken in this coun- 
try will always be the free trade union 
movement. This is the only organized 
democratic force in America which has 
the stability, the discipline, and the re- 
sources adequate to the task. The deep- 
going division of organized labor in this 
country into two national federations, 
with a substantial number of workers 
outside of both, would itself be sufficient 
to place the formation of an independent 
labor party out of the realm of present 
possibility, even if organized labor fa- 
vored such a move, which it does not. 


These are facts and they must be 
taken into account. My conclusion is that 
we ought to proceed slowly, work along 
with the constructive labor, farmer, lib- 
eral, anti-totalitarian forces, and at the 

ssame time carry on a steady educational 
propaganda for an independent political 
party with a program for a fundamental 
reorganization of our economy along 
line: of planned security making for an 
enlarged personal freedom. 














laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


| — the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 


EX-LAX 
THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 























Steinberg: The NLRB as — and Slaind i] I 


(Co: ‘inued from Page Eleven) relationship between nisnagdal and 
viting industrial war. ,.. A democratic labor. 
society and a strikeless economy are in- 
compatible; there can be no absolute 
guarantee against strikes, Orderly ad- 
justment of labor relations cannot be 
based on radical changes which either 


It should foster cooperation and — 
not only by. official decree. It should | 
operate on the premise that progress : 
can only be -made by agreement.” . 

Evidently the NLRB is attempting to H 

. head-off the run-away Congressional — 


f 





























destroy established patterns or which attempts to wipe the-Wagner Act and 
impose techniques foreign to the parties the progress it has made possible off the 
involved. Industrial unrest is generally books. If so, the Board should be re- 
a symptom of economic illness. Labor- minded that only the unwise person 
management relations are not carried commits suicide because he feels that 
on in a vacuum. ... The purpose of gov- sometime in the future he may be 
ernment should be to strengthen the killed. 
Home Front: The Model-T Man 
(Continued from Page Two) was driven by some inner compulsion to L 
NAM would be a good prescription for abolish work by improved technology, 
1947. . but in the end he would always come i. 
But this man, as the deepest-dyed in- round to the statement which he re- trar 
dividualist, wanted to do good to the iterated in many forms: “Work is a good soci: 
workingman individually and volun- thing. It:keeps people out of mischief 
tarily. He resented compulsion by the and makes them happy. mid 
union or by the government. He fought piste 
the Automobile Workers Union longer : to 
and more bitterly than anyone else. And 1872 1947 we 
every New Deal provision looked to him Soci 
like a piece of devilment straight from OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY ae 
hell. To do good to the workers was to be “4 Van 
strictly his own prerogative. It was Household Fire Insurance . de F 
natural that when he set the minimum for with 
of $6 he appointed 50 social workers to f 
see to it that the recipients were morally $] per +1,000.00 ies 
worthy of receiving it. What happened A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 the 
to the individualism of 100,000 workers > eg <a = esi and 
was, apparently, something that he had a Copees & Sequreaees Waenere | 
not figured out. ‘ mpeneed ars ye ye Al 
The poverty of Henry Ford’s thinking We are the only Co-operative lets 
is, I fear, a simulacrum of the shortcom- Fire Insurance Society owned to | 
ing of American culture—or world cul- ant ee wanreoney- artic 
ture, for that matter. In his interesting WORKMEN’S MUTUAL the 
book, The New Henry Ford, Allan 1. FIRE INSURANCE moc! 
Benson told about putting some probing SOCIETY, Inc. of \ 
questions. Ford had reduced hoyrs from the 
9 to 8 and was imaginatively picturing BRANCHES ALL OVER And 
the time when the world’s work could be e brok 
done in 22 minutes a day. “And what a Bee yeti gy in al tioné 
will the people do during the rest of the . my | 
24 hours?” asked Benson. That really Bogs doy yout 
stumped the great man. He never did Ask for booklet C-62 soon 
think the question out, never could. He ers i 
Sine 
OMe _ 
= ist p 
= Soon 
_ Q.: ROWMUCH FITSINTOANUTSHELL? =| ==: 
= Q. s * = tinat 
= fe e = we h 
= A.: 20 pages, measuring ten by fifteen = | i: 
— > * ° = the ¢ 
= inches jampacked with the latest = | :::, 
. d interpretati ae. 
= news and interpretation. = | 
= ; : i = h 
= #Wefeel that THE NEW LEADER gives = | te 
2 you the kernel of the news and trends of g 2 ae 
= contemporary history, both in the world = 2 _ | ing 
= ° = i 
2 of ideas and events. = | artic 
= = 4 to th 
= ° 2 ; = 
FOR EXAMPLE, the following are typical of the outstanding = all 
features shortly to appear in our pages: = strug 
4 SIDNEY HOOK: Is World War III Inevitable? = Unfo 
CARLETON BEALS: A Portrait of Lombardo Toledano = | P2rt 
GEORGE N. SHUSTER: The Freedom of the Press = saad 
JACOB PAT: Jews in Soviet Russia BS | was 
IGNAZIO SILONE: Rebirth of Italian Socialism = all 1 
MARK ALDANOV: From Franklin to Himmler = Dem 
— natic 
es = 
= West 
WE ALSO wish to inform our readers that a new printing has been elect; 
= made of DAVID DALLIN’s World Events report: a 
= . ier Reic 
> ‘Concentration Camps in Soviet Russia ee 
= Due to an unexpectedly heavy demand our supply was Ham 
=— temporarily exhausted. We have reprinted this report, and was 
= we are selling it at cost, AT TEN CENTS PER COPY. All : 
3 orders for it will be filled as they are received. — 
= her | 
= ° arm 
= Many readers. have written in to ask whether we could send sample ing.’ 
= copies of THE NEW LEADER to interested friends. We shall be glad led, 
= . to do so, and we welcome such lists of potential subscribers from stree 
= our readers. for 
= The Editors of the New Leader. ribet 
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1o the Editor 


: History of a German Anti-Nazi 


From JEANETTE WOLFF 


Berlin-Neukoelln, Jonasstrasse 50, III. 4 


ects following letter was received by the International Solidarity Committee 


from a German Social Democrat living in Berlin. We are reprinting 


it here 


because of the deep human terms in which the plight of a consistently anti-Nazi 
family is delineated. It is the existence of such persons with records of con- 
tinuing anti-totalitarian fervor that gives us what hope we have for a revived 


German democracy. 


which you (as representatives of an occupying power) take in our fate. Often 


D EAR FRIENDS: We victims of Fascism are doubly thankful for the interest 


we have the feeling that a people raised and living in freedom like the Americans 
can never comprehend the Nazi terror in all its inhuman operation and horwble deaths. 
Therefore I will atf&mpt to give you an account of my small fate, which-has only a 
transitory small place in the life of the world, an excerpt from the life of a conscieus 


socialist fighter. 


I come from an old socialist family and first saw the light on June 22, 1888, in a 
middle-sized factory city. My father was a tradesman, we were sixteen brothers and 


sisters. At the age of fourteen I came 
to relatives in Brussels to complete my 
education. My uncle, an old Belgian 
Social Democrat and friend of the Social 
Democrat and later cabinet member 
Vandervelde, brought me to the Maison 


- de Peuple in Brussels. I came in contact 


with the workers youth movement and 
from that. time on (1905) the movement 
never let go of me. In 1911, I entered 
the German Social Democratic Party 
and worked until after the World War 
among the rank and file of the comrades. 
All party work, from handing out leaf- 
lets and recruiting members from house 
to house, to reports and newspaper 
articles was a necessity of my life. After 
the World War, when the Social De- 
mocracy created the democratic republic 
of Weimar out of the rubbish heap of 
the last war, all forces were needed. 
And so as a young woman I quickly 
broke into the ranks of the key func- 
tionaries. I became a city councillor in 
my home city, was a leader in welfare, 
youth welfare and health work and was 
soon one of the most sought after speak- 
ers in Westphalian and the Lower Rhine. 
Since I spoke Dutch as well as I did 
German, I was soon a well-known social- 
ist propagandist in neighboring Holland, 
Soon my tours brought me deep into Ger- 
many, to the North Sea and to the Pala-. 
tinate. Hard were the struggles -which 
we had to wage for the party and unions 
against the reaction on the one side and 
the Communists on the other side. From 
1919 on I was a member of the Executive 
of. Western Westphalia. I was especially 
successful in building up the party in 
the Catholic region around Muenster. 
The Arbeiterwohlfahrt was also founded 
by me there. 

. When National Socialism was spread- 
ing over Germany I fought it fiercely 
in many, many meetings and newspaper 
articles. At the same time I belonged 
to the provincial leadership of the “Ger- 
man Citizens of Jewish Faith,” an or- 
ganization which took as its task the 
struggle against National Socialism. 
Unfortunately, the bourgeois democratic 
parties underestimated National Social- 
ism and found our zeal to combat it 
excessive. My political and social work 
was of infinite value to me. I attended 
all national conventions of the Social 
Democratic Party and almost all inter- 
national congresses as a delegate of 
Western Westphalia. The Reichstag 
election of 1933 made particularly great 
demands on us speakers. After the 
Reichstag fire we carried on our worke 
with bleeding hexts. On March 11, 
1933, I spoke in a public. meeting -at 
Hamm in Westphalia, On March 12, I 
was arrested. The fint woman in Ger- 
many who was seized hy the Nazis for 
her political work. Before a tribunal of 
armed SA men I tad a six hour “hear- 
ing.” Then with an SA guard, I was 
led, abused and digraded, throagh the 
streets of the city. “Taken into custody 
for causing unrestamong the national 
population,” read th order of imprison- 
ment, with which I yas handed over to 
the women’s prison t Hamborn, I re- 
mained there approxmately two years 
without trial. Meanvhile my husband 
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was taken to Duisburg in custody, our 
property confiscated. My old mother re- 
mained alone with our three children, 
Later after my release we lived in Dort- 
mund. Under the pretence of dinner 
and supper the comrades met at our 
house. Every fortnight I had to report 
to the Gestapo and there were almost 
monthly house searches. After the 
Grynzpan affair in Paris the pension 
was closed and the guests taken into 
custody. We were not only Social Dem- 
ocrats but Jews and star bearers, which 
was doubly hard. My husband was sent 
to Sachsenhausen. A healthy man he 
went and a broken man came back. All 
Jews worked at quarrying and my hus- 
band had also worked as a miner since 
19386 when everything was taken from 
us. One stroke of misfortune came after 
another. My youngest daughter, 19 
years old, was called before the Gestapo 
in 1939 and never came back, because 
of an anonymous denunciation for a for- 
bidden visit to the movies, After five 
months of imprisonment she was brought 
to the women’s concentration camp of 
Ravensbrueck where she must have heen 
sacrificed to the Nazi terror. 


In 1989 we were driven out of our 
home and brought into a barrack which 
had been used as emergency housing 
prior to our being sent there. Just as 
they had taken our house and business 
from us, so they now took away every- 
thing. which we still possessed, and 
finally sent us—my husband, myself and 
our two oldest daughters—East, to the 
Ghetto. With a temperature of 15 to 
20 degrees below zero, the transport of 
about 1,300 Jews travelled for five days 
and six nights in unheated cars to the 
Riga Ghetto. Without warm food or 
drink 1,300 Jews were transported from 
Dortmund to Riga, of whom less than 50 
returned. From the Riga Ghetto we 
went: on to the concentration camps 
Muehlgraben, Kaiserwald, extermination 
camp Stutthof near Danzig, from there 
on a work commando, building tank 
traps, to Argenau, Schluesselmuehle, 
Kerben. That is the way of sorrow 
which I had to tread for 4% years with 
my family. Hunger and mistreatment 
as a daily supplement... In the Riga 
Ghetto my two daughters were separated 
from us. In the concentration camp of 
Stutthof I met my daughter Edith again 
after 3% years. My husband and my 
son-in-law were sent to Buchenwald, 
and we did not see them again. 


In the work camps we lived in shacks 
in which 12 horses normally were ac- 
commodated. Sixty Jewish women were 
sheltered there. A little straw, a cover, 
without stockings at 20 below zero, we 
suffered a great deal from hunger. In 
January, when the front approached we 
were set on the march. We were ap- 
proximately 1,500 Jewish women, 186 
women who were unable to run were 
shot at once by the Lithuanian SS. We 
marched approximately 120 kilometers 
through ice-covered woods. Another 86 
women fell victims to the murderers, and 
finally liberation approached. -In the 
prison at Krone a/Brahe, our Jast stop- 





ping place, everybody was to be killed 
on the next morning, since no prisoner 
was to fall into the hands of the enemy 
alive. The Soviet bombardment began. 
At 8:15 A.Y. the doors of the prison 
opened. We were free. Until December 
we remained in Poland and worked for 
the Russian command. Then we finally 
returned to Germany. On the border at 
Scheuna the Poles plundered us. 

In Berlin I at once returned to party 
work. Partly from inner necessity, part- 
ly in order to learn to forget the horrors 
which lay behind us, not to have to think 
about them all the time. Everything 
which makes life worthwhile, husband 
and children, the Nazi terror had taken 
from me. There remained for me only 
the work which absorbs me completely. 

The people of Germany must be 


s 


tramed to democracy. The youth of Ger- 
many must be freed of Nazi ideas and 
prepared for the struggle for peace and 
freedom, for’ democracy and socialism, 
We must make good the debt which Ger- 
many owes to the world. The only guar- 
antee of democracy and socialism, of 
freedom and peace in the Social Demo- 
cratic Party which is opposed to every 
dictatorship and to capitalism. There- 
fore the place of every thinking woman 
is in the Social Democratic Party. I am 
58 years old, J could emigrate, but I feed 
myself obligated to work actively im 
assisting the birth of a new time and to 
do my part until Germany, which was 
once the cradle of scientific socialism 
has become a champion of peace and 
freedom in the best interests of itself, 
of Eurape, and the world. 





Light on George 
From ADOLPH WARSHAW 


Joun HOLMES, in his Letter to the 
Editor, published in the issue of April 
5th, displays. the usual naive attitude 
so characteristic of the _pseudo-liberal, 
by finding In Fact very interesting 
reading. 

May I suggest to Holmes that he read 
t}: articles “The Facts Behind Jn Fact” 
which apeared in The New Leader on 
June 23, 1945, and in the magazine Plain 
Talk in its issue of March, 1947. I am 
sure that after he reads them, he will 
find George Seldes and the dope that he 


Seldes 


peddles to the innocents less interesting. 

I accept the statement of Holmes that 
he is not a Communist. However, he 
does not seem to realize that by sup- 
porting Communist publications and by 
accepting their published falsehoods as 
“interesting reading,” he indirectly helps 
them in their sinister and vieious propa- 
ganda and, in doing so, renders a ‘dis- 
service to his country and the cause of 
Liberalism. 

New York City. 

(This John Holmes is not the Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes of New York, as 
some readers assumed.) 





Bell Resigns trom Committee 


From HERBERT C. F. BELL 


Tuere has just been forwarded to 


me, here in Jamaica, a press release 


, issued by the Executive Board of the 


Committee of Catholics for Human 
Rights on February 4. This press re- 
lease, which deals with certain relations 
between the Executive Board and The 
New Leader, offers the information that 
it was unanimously adopted by the 
Board, and carries my name jn the 
margin as a Board member. I beg to 
inform you that my resignation as a 
member was submitted to the Chairman 
of the Board about three weeks before 
the issue of the release, as nearly as I 


can remember. In no case would I have 
subscribed to it. 
Savanna-La-Mar, Jamaica, B.W.I. 
* ad ~ 


(The New Leader has exposed Dr. 
Emmanuel Chapman’s ccmmittee as one 
which denounces violations of human 
rights when they occur in the demo- 
cratic countries, but never mentions the 
atrocities against humans within the 
Soviet sphere. We have challenged Dr, 
Chapman to follow the example of the 
American Catholic Bishops who issued 
a stirring denunciation of suppression 
of all freedoms—of the press, of speech, 
and of religion—by the Communists 
wherever they gain totalitarian power.— 
The Editors.) 





UNITED - 
MAY DAY CELEBRATION 


For INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY! 
For FREE TRADE UNIONS! 
For DEMOCRACY and SOCIALISM! 


THURSDAY, MAY 1st, 1947 


MANHATTAN CENTER AUDITORIUM 


34th STREET, NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE 
PROMINENT SPEAKERS OF 


NEW YORK CITY 


TH LIST AND 
LABOR AL ge 


ORCHESTRA - 


CHOIRS - 


SINGERS 


* 
Come! Help restore May Day to the democratic forces 
that originated May Day. 
Demonstrate for Social Democracy and against 
all forms of totalitarianism. ' 


ADMISSION FREE 
Tickets may be obtained at all Socialist, Workmen's Circle, 


and many trade union offices. 


AUSPICES: 


SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION - 


SOCIALIST PARTY 


WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 


and many Trade Unions, Fraternal, Political and Cultural Organizations. 


ISRAEL FEINBERG, Chairman - 


LOTTIE FRIEDMA 


N, Executive Secretary 


AUGUST CLAESSENS, Treasurer 
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A Wishful Fallacy 


N discussion of the new Administration policy of 
blocking Soviet expansion, I have noticed the 
frequent cropping up of what might be described 


as a wishful fallacy in circles where there is no sym-- 


pathy with Communism. This fallacy, boiled down to 
essentials, may be stated as follows: 

The outcome of the contest between Communism 
and democracy will depend on which system produces 
the most satisfactions for the most people. If the 
Communist system is vindicated by the test of ex- 
perience, it will win. If our system is better, it will 
win just as automatically, Arthur Krock not long 
ago reported that former Ambassador Joseph Kennedy, 
certainly no fellow-traveler, favored a hands-off policy 
in the Near East on the ground that Greece and Turkey 
might “try” Communism and then give it up. 

There is a somewhat similar thought in an article 
by Paul Hutchinson in The Christian Century: 

“If we believe that human welfare requires 
that Communism shall not continue to expand 
its power indefinitely, we must prepare to prove 
that our social and political system can provide 
more comfort, more security, more opportunity, 
more liberty and more satisfaction than any 
other. 

“If we can do that, the prospect of a Com- 
munist wave engulfing our democratic world will 
gradually fade away. . . . But if we cannot do 
that, all our arms and all our techniques will 
never save us from the rejection which history 
will visit upon us.” 

Paul Hutchinson is a friend whose ability and 
integrity I highly respect. He helped to make The 
Christian Century one of the best serious weeklies in 
Awertca during the “war years—outspoken, inde- 
pendent, humane and genuinely liberal. But in writing 
this passage, he succumbed to an illusion that is 
attractive to reasonable Americans. 

This is the idea that America and Russia are en- 
gaged in a peaceful competition of ethical, cultural 
and economic values, in which the best team should 
win, just as in a fairly conducted baseball game. 
One could wish heartily that this were the situation. 
America would certainly have little to fear in such 
a competition, Not only is it relatively much closer 


to the ideal of the Four Freedoms; but its faults. 


are much more curable 
” ” *. 


Genuine peaceful competition would require two 
conditions which it is no part of the philosophy or 
practice of the Soviet rulers to satisfy. One of these 
is that peoples under Communist rule should be as 
free to reject or modify this rule as Americans are 
to. shift frém one type of administration to another. 
The -other. is that non-Communist peoples should 
have access to free, full, objective information about 
conditions in the Soviet Union and in Soviet-domi- 
nated countries. The peoples in these countries should 
have equally free, full, objective information about 
conditions in all free countries. 


Since it is a main concern of Soviet policy to nullify - 


both these conditions, the whole theory of the struggle 
between democracy and Communism as a fair con- 
test, with the best system winning, is nothing but a 
wishful fallacy. 

How much chance do the starving Rumanians and 
Yugoslavs, the betrayed and” oppressed Poles enjoy 
to change the Communist puppet regimes which have 
been clamped down on them? : Judging from all past 
experience, beginning with Russia itself, how much 
chance would any people, the Greeks, the Italians, 
the French, for instance, have to “try” Communism 
and then get rid of it if it proved distasteful? 

Of course, an effective, advancing, expanding, 
prosperous democracy is the best kind of insurance 
against totalitarianism. But the obligation to make 
our own system function as well as possible does not 
relieve us of the parallel obligation to take all steps 
that may be necessary to contain and, if possible, 
turn back the tidal wave of aggressive Soviet Com- 
munism. Self-determination does not enter into the 
question; no Communist Party anywhere ever won 
a clearcut majority in a free elections. 


Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin — 








Imaginary Witch-Hunt 2 


Ir one could take at face value the articles and car- 
toons which have been appearing in The New Republic 
and The Nation (and which, unless I miss my guess, 
will soon be repeated in The New Statesman and 
similar publications. in England), one might imagine 
that Washington had become a second Moscow, Bel- 
grade or Warsaw, with people of undesired views 
disappearing and turning up as deceased or as in- 
mates of concentration camps. Our national capital 
is supposed to be the scene of a mad “witch-hunt” 
which threatens the very bases of civil liberty. 

This horrific picture would be considerably de- 





- flated.by..a dry factual record of what :hgs actu 
-. happened, and, still more important, what has a 
happened. There have been no mass ‘arrests, or 
individual arrests, of persons suspected of disloyal 
and there is no prospect that constitutional guarant 
of liberty will be burned on the White House la 
The one positive action that has been taken is. 
tighten precautions against the infiltration of tota 
tarian ‘sympathizers into the government service, 
that is a witch-hunt, write me down as a witch-huntg 
The only pity, in my judgment, is that it was 
done long. ago. Our national interest during the 
was gravely affected by the wholesale penetration | 
policy-making and propaganda services by crypt 
Communists and fellow-travelers. This would he 
useful subject for a Congresisona! investigatia 
Anyone who seriously argues that totalitarian s 
pathizers should-~be employed on the same basis | 
other citizens (after the alarming example of 4 
Canadian spy ring and other innumerable proofs? 
Communist and fellow-traveler loyalty to Moscov 
might just as reasonably urge ghat we invite S 
to send over his crack NKVD operatives to fill eg 
fidential posts in our Army, Navy and civil adm 
istration. There is no moral obligation for a demi 
racy to commit suicide. ‘ 




































An Editorial— 


The Wallace Myth 


HE proposals to cancel Henry Wallace’s pass- 

port and to subpoena him for investigation by 

the Un-American Committee are equally silly. 
Wallace himself is doing a good job of destroying 
his reputation as a progressive. Even though he. is 
sowing seeds of suspicion, the US Government has 
little to fear from his “mission.” 

It is becoming obvious that both supporters and 
opponents have over-rated the former Vice-President. 
Anyone who has doubts on this point should read an 
article by Dwight Macdonald in the March-April issue 
of Politics. Macdonald asked Wallace in a formal 
interview what he thought of Secretary Byrnes’ Stutt- 
gart speech. Hybrid Henry answered: “I don’t recall 
any such speech.” 

After checking the ,man’s record against the im- 
pressions gained in the interview, Macdonald denies 
that he has pure idealism or even great integrity. He 
is, we are told, a fumbling politician with vaulting 
ambition, a thorough egocentric. “The most revealing 
statement Wallace ever wrote,” thinks: the editor of 
Politics, “is this: ‘I believe that in a democracy, every 
individual ought to define the general welfare in his 
own way.” That illustrates Henry Wallace’s vague- 
ness, evasiveness, inability to analyze and define. He 
“wants to be loved and followed by everybody,” and 
surely everybody is for the “general welfare” if he 
can define it as he pleases. 

Americans who are over-much troubled about our 
traveling critic, underestimate the acuteness of the 
British. Our sister democracy has had her own 
share of woolly-minded do-gooders. The Manchester 
Guardian, one of the world’s leading liberal journals, 
has pronounced a judgment which is as sound in its 
substance as it is witty in its restraint. Finding the 
“total results” of Wallace’s view “slightly disap- 
pointing,” the Guardian goes on to remark: “It was 
perhaps unfortunate that he should have devoted so 
large a part of his speeches to violent attacks on the 
United States Government without any reference to 
the policies of Britain or Russia. One is left with the 
impression, which is certainly false, that in the world 
today Russia remains passive and inert, the helpless 
victim ‘of American expansion.” 

That there is danger involved in this international 








tour, no one can deny. In Britain, to a far grea 
extent than here, there is the illusion that -Russi 
expansionism can be checked by “understanding” 
kind words. Wallace’s drumming on the idea th 
the Truman foreign policy means war, will natural 
tend to strengthen this illusion. The man does, aft 
all, come from the United States. He was our Vig 
President. In some foreign circles he may be 
garded as a competent witness with regard to Ar 
ican affairs, and a spokesman for American opinic 

And there is always the possibility that he will sé 
misunderstanding between the two great democraci@ 
Rebel left-wing members of the Labor Party may fh 
specially susceptible to his sort of befuddlement. 
uses the slogans and the tag-words which have fai 
them been the symbols of reformn. They: may jum 
to the conclusion that he represents an Americat 
movement akin to theirs. Over here he warned ué 
against the danger of being sacked into the tide 
British impérialism. Over there he calls upon 
British not to allow themselves to be lured into t 
support of American imperialism. Wherever he 
he slanders the democracies of both countries. H 
words are calculated to cast suspicion upon the poli 
cies of Bevin as well as on those of Truman at a ti 
when closer cooperation is essential. 






















































Especially unfair and unpleasant is Wallace 
arrogant assumption that he speaks for peace at 
that the Truman policy means war. Truman say 
that every country should be left free to chose its ov 
form of government, and that peoples threatened 
external pressure will get the support of the Unit 
States. Wallace proclaims that that will lead to w, 
that you can’t do that without fighting Russia. Ai 
tually, Truman’s policy promises peace. The Wall 
proposal of appeasement is the sure road to wi 
This man’s assumption of superior virtue and supe id 
knowledge is peculiarly irritating—and it is easy 
understand why members of Congress have the i 
pulse to do something drastic to shut him” up. 

But this is a case in which we can safely make! 
laboratory test of the efficacy of unhindered sp 
as part of the democratic pfocess, Wallace is wronj 
and the more he talks the more his error will bece 
evident. To shut him up would make a martyr of his 
Martyrdom would bring followers. Complete 
¢ontinuous exhibition of what goes on in his mii 
will drive followers away. 
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